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to write it. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Lloyd Goodrich, Research Curator of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York, is the author of the 
definitive Thomas Eakins: The Man and His Work, published 
in 1933. For that reason nobody is better equipped to write 
about the pictures now being publicly shown for the first 


ROY HARRIS, THE AMER- 
ICAN COMPOSER, WHOSE 
ARTICLE APPEARS ON 
PAGE 638 THIS MONTH. 


time. Mr. Goodrich is also the author of A Century of Ameri- 
can Landscape Painting, 1800-1900, the monograph on Henry 
Schnackenberg, both issued by the Whitney Museum, and 
numerous articles about American art for The Arts and other 


magazines. 


RUSSELL BARNETT 
AITKEN, CERAMIST, WHO 
HELPED JURY THE EIGHTH 
NATIONAL AND WRITES 
ABOUT IT THIS MONTH, 
PAGE 640 


George C. Vaillant, on the other hand, is on the staff of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York—in a 
field until recently rather aloof from the arts. Dr. Vaillant, 
however, has just published a book about the arts of our 
Indians in which he examines them for their artistic value. 


The concluding chapter of his book is the basis of his article. 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our con- 
tributors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which 
differ widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions ex- 
pressed in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we 
hold that to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate in- 
telligent discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE 
EDITORS. 
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Dr. Vaillant was graduated from Harvard in 1922, receivin} : 
his Ph.D. in Anthropology there five years later. He has pub 


lished extensively in scientific periodicals. 


JUST BACK FROM HER first visit to a Carnegie International) 
made on our behalf, Helen Buchalter is again busily a} 
work as art and music critic of the Washington Daily News) 
Miss Buchalter was graduated from George Washingtoi 
University in the nation’s capital, studied at the Art Student) 


4 
ie 


League, New York. She has written on art for The Neu, 


Republic. ; 


Howard Devree, of the New York Times who covers Ney 
York exhibitions for us can hardly need any introduction! 
Olin Dows who reviews George Biddle’s book is himself 
painter. He writes as often for the Magazine as we can mak 
him. Maureen C.-Mabbott who reviews Sir Kennetl} 
Clark’s story of Leonardo’s development as an artist id) 
Honorary Curator of Lieb Vinciana in the Library of th¢ 
Stevens Institute of Technology. f 


FORTHCOMING 


PHOTOGRAPHS TO ILLUSTRATE Mario Praz’s article on the) 
influence of Herculaneum on European taste, previously) 
announced, have just arrived from Rome. It will appear i 


December. Z 


IN THE SAME issue we will reproduce a selection of paintings.) 
drawings and sculpture from the collection of Mrs. Cornelius| 
J. Sullivan which is to be sold at auction that month in a 
New York gallery. ; 

BESIDES OTHER articles and regular departments the Book’ 


Review section for December will be unusually full. 
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HOWEVER FICKLE THE star that shines on the 
State Department’s efforts to increase friendship among the 
peoples of the Americas, it gleamed with remarkable steadi- 
ness on the eleventh and twelfth of October. On those days 
‘met the Conference on Inter-American Cultural Relations in 
the Field of Art, called by the Secretary of State. The attend- 
ance was large and enthusiastic. A few more than a hundred 
_were invited in the expectation of welcoming about half that 
‘number. One hundred and thirty registered, some from as far 
away as the Pacific Coast. And, in accord with the Govern- 
_ment’s thrifty policy, they came at their ownexpense. Realists 
_ of the art world offered various explanations for the big turn- 

out. Some ascribed it to the growing desire for hemispherical 
isolation from Europe’s war; some to the persistent percola- 

tion of influences from the Mexican renaissance; others to the 
adept timing of the Department of State. We favor crediting 

a combination of the three—and not least the third. 

Speakers at the meetings talked about exhibitions, films, 
fellowships, scholarships, professorships and other avenues of 

cultural intercourse. For the most part remarks were held at a 
level of practical generalization, not allowed to lose them- 

selves in detail prematurely. It was an exploratory confer- 

ence, intended to put a finger on the esthetic resources of the 

United States and to discover what material would be best 

called on in shaping a positive program for the near future. 
' The possible forms of Latin-American participation were also 
explored, of course, but on most sides with a brevity com- 


Mrs. Concha 


Romero James of the Pan-American Union reported recent 


mensurate with the prevailing ignorance. 


activities to the southward that sharpened an appetite for 
more information. Wisdom suggested, however, that ade- 
quate consideration of these possibilities might better await 
meetings in which people from the countries involved could 
have a voice. That a successful program would be reciprocal 
was understood. 

Even a short survey of a vast, uncharted field of activity 
within the Americas stirred imaginations from their old- 
world slumber. Eyes until so recently accustomed to look to 
Europe turned on horizons stretching far in other directions. 
An immense adjustment is in order. There are artists, 
scholars and museum people who are bewildered, or cynical. 
But the important thing is, there is adventure in the air. In 
the intellectual geographies of most of us the Seine, the 
Thames and the Tiber are charted, but the Amazon and the 
Plata are not. Because our own hemisphere is so little known 
to us mental maps can be freshly drawn to jibe with the needs 
of our life today; the new world is still new. It is this fact that 
appeals to the old American zeal to explore, and its intel- 
lectual complement—that spirit of free inquiry so essential 
to the creation and study of the arts. 

After 


calling and welcoming the Conference, the State Depart- 


All our enthusiasm and initiative will be needed. 


THE NEW WORLD IS STILL NEW 


ment’s rather new Division of Cultural Relations pointedly 
put the burden back on private enterprise. Whatever pro- 
gram emerges will have to stand on its own feet; the suspicion 
—and the reality—of propaganda can be avoided only in that 
way. The Division offers, however, to act as a clearing house 
of information and advice and to help in smoothing problems 
of transport and communication. This will be useful; so will 
the collaboration of a few other government offices whose 
functions bring them logically into the picture. But the 
Government seems to recognize that a program over- 
burdened with officialdom would lose the precious spon- 
taneity of a “free meeting of people with people.” 

The main thing is that actually we have a great deal to 
offer. Several of our great universities have departments of 
art history not rivalled elsewhere for the complete training 
they can give. As Professor Charles R. Morey of Princeton 
said, a student at one of them can find as much as if he made 
the once customary tour of European institutions to sit at 
the feet of one great teacher after another. Already plans for 
inter-American professorial and student exchanges are in 
operation. They will probably be enlarged; certainly they 
must be extended to include the exchange of art students and 
practising artists. We have a number of good art schools (not 
to mention the painters and sculptors who have less formal 
classes) where students from the other Americas, like our 
own, can get superb training. Many of our art museums, be- 
sides functioning as repositories and places for specialized 
study, reach out into the lives of their communities as do few 
museums in other countries. They, too, have much to offer 
our neighbors. 

But in counting the blessings we’ve got to share, the artists 
come first. The claim of the brotherhood of artists the world 
over, the claim to insight and understanding, is too serious to 
call quixotic. More than one painter proclaimed to the Con- 
ference: “Artists are the best ambassadors.” Brave words to 
utter under the State Department’s historied mansard! 

Carrying plans to a high level of accomplishment will not 
be altogether simple. Private axes will grind busily away (as 
indeed they did at the Conference, in discord more or less 
muted). And the tolerant good feeling among artists, scholars 
and museum administrators can hardly be expected to last 
unbroken because one group or another will inevitably try to 
dominate. Yet tolerance was never more essential. We hope 
Archibald 


MacLeish’s remarks at the opening of the new Hispanic 


many members of the Conference heard Mr. 


Room at the Library of Congress. He said: “The dedication 
of this room and of this collection of books is a demonstration 
of the fact that . . . in the Americas, peopled by so many 
hopes, so many sufferings, so many races, the highest brother- 
hood is still the brotherhood of the human spirit and the true 
Thus MacLeish, the 


study is the study of the best.” poet, 


might have dedicated the whole yenture.—F. A. w., JR. 
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THOMAS EAKINS: WRESTLERS. 


OIL, 1870. 40X50. 


LENT BY MRS. 


FISKE KIMBALL 


AN EAKINS EXHIBITION 


BY LLOYD GOODRICH 


THE LATE SUSAN MACDOWELL EAKINS, 
widow of Thomas Eakins, survived him by twenty-two years. 
As a girl she had been one of his star pupils and he often said 
that she was the best woman painter in America. Her early 
work, in the same naturalistic tradition as his, went far to 
justify this claim. After their marriage, however, she found 
little time for painting. When I first met her she was almost 
eighty. but she had begun to paint again and her enjoyment 
was both touching and inspiriting. 

When I was writing my book on Eakins I spent many days 
in the old house on Mount Vernon Street, Philadelphia, in 
which he had lived almost his entire life. A house much like 
its neighbors on the quiet tree-lined street, red brick with 
white stone doorsteps, it was exactly as it had been when 
Eakins was a boy, from the brass nameplate of his father, the 
old writing-master, still beside the front door, to the dark 


interior with its rosewood and mahogany furniture, familiar 


: 


to us in his pictures. The walls were covered with his paint- 
ings, works that an unperceiving public had not yet come to 
appreciate, or portraits that the sitters had found too true 
for comfort. His studio on the top floor, a bare workshop of a 
room, was piled high with more pictures, with studies in oil 
and clay, with scientific notes. The whole house was eloquent 
of years of silent, unrequited, heroic labor, of a life in the 
Quaker fashion, plain in externals, rich in essentials. 

Mrs. Eakins had devoted herself to preserving his work and 
everything that had to do with him and she gave me the most 
whole-hearted cooperation. Her memory was amazing and 
nothing was too much trouble for her. Slender, nervous, 
apparently inexhaustible, she would fly up and down the 
three flights of stairs, looking for paintings, for old letters, for 
names and addresses. Utterly without pretense, she always 
said exactly what she thought. When the manuscript was fin- 
ished I sent her a copy, asking her to correct any errors of 
fact. One of her comments was: “I wonder at the amount of 


writing about a man who did not care to be written about.” 


This rather stopped me until I realized that it was just what 
Eakins himself would have said. Had he not written in reply 


to a request for information: “For the public I believe my 
life is all in my work’’? 

Now the old house is for sale, and the pictures belonging 
to the estate are in the hands of the Babcock Galleries in 
New York, who are exhibiting them in conjunction with the 
Kleemann Galleries. The Babcock show is devoted to small 
paintings, studies, water colors and drawings; the Kleemann 
exhibition to portraits and other paintings, including several 
works lent by museums and private owners. Together the two 
shows, while naturally not containing such capital works as 
the Gross Clinic or the Agnew Clinic, represent almost every 
aspect of Eakins’ art and personality. 

Eakins was first and last a realist. All his subjects were 


taken from the life of his own time and place; every figure was 
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WILLIAM H. MACDOWELL. 
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EAKINS ESTATE 
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a portrait. There was little fantasy in his temperament, and 
not much overt emotion. Beauty as an end in itself, as a 
thing distinct from or opposed to naturalistic reality was 
inconceivable to him. What he sought was the most complete 
and profound realization of his vision of things as they are. 
The beauty that his work did attain, like that of all great 
realists, was a by-product of this intense search for essential 
reality. 

His mind was a curious combination of scientific and artis- 
tic qualities, in tune with the dominant spirit of his age. But 
whereas his contemporaries the impressionists directed their 
semi-scientific researches to problems of light, Eakins devoted 
himself to matters of structure. A life-long study of anatomy, 
carried on in medical colleges with the thoroughness of a 
physician, made him the most learned anatomist in Ameri- 


can art. His researches in animal and human motion antici- 


| 


—— 


THOMAS EAKINS: 

THE VETERAN. 

OIL, ABOUT 1884. 23X17. 
LENT BY MR. HENRY SHEAFER 


pated the moving picture. Enamored of the higher mathe- 
matics, he delighted in problems of perspective, constructing 
his early paintings by the use of logarithms. Among his 
friends were as many scientists as artists. But with him 
science remained the servant of a temperament primarily 
artistic. A purely emotional approach to art was foreign to his 
nature; whatever he painted he had tounderstand thoroughly. 

This scientific understanding of natural forms had much to 
do with Eakins’ mastery of pictorial form. To begin with. he 
had a strong sense of the substance of form—its roundness, 
solidity, weight—an instinctive gift which cannot be taught 
but is part of the physical make-up of every powerful artist. 
To this his scientific studies contributed a sure grasp of space 
relationships and of the bodily structure of men and women 
and animals. Every figure and object in his pictures was con- 


structed in the complete round. and as completely modeled 


as sculpture. His anatomical knowledge gave his figures a 


quality of energy and muscular tension that appeals power- 
fully to the physical sensations which lie at the root of our 
response to plastic form. In all these qualities of form he 
was the strongest plastic artist of his time in this country. 
Underlying Eakins’ realism was a profound sensuousness, 
as with every genuine plastic artist. As a seandalized friend 
remarked, “Tom Eakins is hipped on the nude’’—as most 
great figure painters have been. The nude was the basis of his 
teaching, and his work reveals his mastery of it. And yet 
strangely enough he seldom painted it. This brings us to what 
I feel was the central conflict of Eakins’ temperament—the 
conflict between his sensuousness and his realism. As an 
artist the human figure and its plastic possibilities were all 
in all to him. But as a realist he pictured only what he saw 


around him; and Philadelphia of the late nineteenth century 
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EAKINS: WM. RUSH CARVING HIS ALLEGORICAL FIGURE OF THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER. OIL, 1908. 36X48. JUST BOUGHT BY BROOKLYN MUSEUM | 
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was no Greece. In sports such as swimming, rowing, prize- 
fighting and wrestling, it is true, he did find opportunities to 
paint the male body. But his realism prevented him from 
going on to paint imaginative nudes. He even objected to 
professional models, finding a lack of reality in them; while 
on the other hand he had a habit of asking women sitters to 
pose for him nude. His insistence on the nude in teaching 
brought him up against the prudery of his place and time, 
culminating in his resignation from the head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy schools and his ostracism by the city’s 
academic world—an event which had a decisive and unfortu- 
nate effect on his career. 

Among his few pictures containing female nudes were the 
various versions of the William Rush story. Rush, the first 
native American sculptor, had used as a model a young Phila- 
delphia belle who had consented to pose in the nude, much to 
the scandal of the Philadelphians of that day. This theme, so 
close to Eakins’ own problem, appealed strongly to him and 
he attempted it no less than four times, once at the beginning 
of his career, again when he was an old man. In the only 
finished late version, now in the Kleemann exhibition, the 
nude is one of the strongest in American art. That he con- 
sciously identified himself with Rush is shown by the fact 
that in an unfinished version, also exhibited. the ficure of the 
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sculptor bears a striking resemblance to himself. A strange 
and revealing obsession! as if his deep-seated paganism, re- 
pressed by his own severe realism and by the meagreness of 
his environment, were expressing itself in this remote and 
sublimated manner. That this frustration had a strong effect 
on his art, there is no question. The pictures in which the 
form had been most varied and complex had been mostly 
those in which the human body played a central role. Had he 
been less restricted in his choice of subjects he might well 
have gone on to develop a richness’ of design beyond any- 
thing in American painting of the time. 

In youth and early manhood Eakins attacked a wide 
variety of subjects—outdoor and sporting themes, landscape, 
domestic genre, ambitious subject pictures like the Gross 
Clinic. His work had shown a healthy extroverted interest in 
the life of his community, a love of outdoor activities, a fond- 
ness for nature, even an occasional strain of grave idyllicism. 
In such a work as the Swimming Hole he had used the nude 
more freely than in any picture up to that time, to build one 
of the finest of his designs. But when he was about forty he 
abandoned all these varied subjects and from then on devoted 
himself, with rare exceptions, to portraiture. Aside from the 
defeat of the pagan side of his nature, there were many factors 


that may have caused this change. His early subjects had 


it 


‘met with public hostility, or even worse, with indifference. 
‘The Gross Clinic had been received with genteel horror and 
when it was finally sold brought him only two hundred 
dollars. Even his genre pictures, lacking the pleasing senti- 
ment of a Winslow Homer, had fallen on stony ground. From 
the beginning he had painted portraits and in certain respects 
» all his work had been portraiture. But now he turned his back 
| on the outer world, concentrating on portrait-painting all 
“the intensity and power of his art, and achieving a new mas- 
| tery in this more limited field. 

Never a successful portraitist in the worldly sense, he re- 
| eeived few commissions. His sitters were his family, pupils, 
friends, or people he knew and was interested in and asked 


|| to pose—men eminent in science, art, music or the church. 


THOMAS EAKINS: 
SPINNING. 

WATER COLOR, 1881. 
EAKINS ESTATE 


11X8. 


He valued them more for their qualities of mind and character 
than for purely decorative qualities. To him a man’s work 
was an essential part of him, and he liked to show his people 
in their everyday occupations. Dr. Gross and Dr. Agnew 
appeared not in the elegance of academic robes, like Sargent’s 
Four Doctors, but in the operating amphitheatre, scalpel in 
hand, talking to their students. The apparatus of the sitter’s 
profession always played an important part and we have 
retorts and test-tubes and measuring machines and roll-top 
desks used as integral parts of the design. This was a more 
realistic and masculine kind of portraiture than any other of 
the time. 

Eakins’ interest was above all in character, in the faces 


and hands and bodies of individual men and women. The 
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architecture of the human head, its bony structure, its essen- 
tial form—all of these he grasped with unerring sureness. 
Few artists have been gifted with so powerful a sense of 
character. In his relentless search for it he disregarded all ex- 
traneous charms—glamor, chicness of clothes, radiance of 
flesh. Youth and conventional beauty seemed to have no 
special appeal to him. He would as lief paint an old woman 
as a young one—in fact rather more so, for he preferred old 
people as subjects, liked the quality of their skin, the marks 
of time and experience, the essential character that youthful 
freshness conceals but age reveals. 
Much has been said of his lack of “sympathy,” of “soul.” 


It seems to me that he was neither unsympathetic nor senti- 


mental. Consciously he was absorbed in grasping the physical 


reality of his sitters; but his realism went deeper than external 
reality, capturing that essential element that can only be de- 
scribed as vitality. Eakins’ people are alive; good or bad, ugly 
or charming, they exist. Compared to this elemental quality, 
- any shortage of “sympathy” seems of minor importance. Nor 
is there any such coldness in his attitude towards them as one 
finds in a more external artist like Sargent. Eakins may not 
have set out deliberately to paint their souls, but he neverthe- 
less achieved something very close to it. His realization was 
so complete that it included the whole person, body and 
spirit. In these faces—serious, characterful, strong, enduring, 
worn by life—there is a humanity, a depth of insight, an 
inner life, that makes almost every other portraitist of the 
time seem superficial. 

He was incapable of flattery. No one ever emerged from 
under his brush handsomer than he or she actually was— 
often less so. The tendency of the conventional portraitist is 
to make his subject resemble a preconceived ideal type, re- 
taining only as much of his characteristics as will enable the 
Eakins’ 


tendency was just the opposite—to emphasize the traits that 


e 


family to exclaim over the “wonderful likeness.” 
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‘Doubtless he thought that he was just putting down the factd 


made the person a unique individual. In the process he some} 
times overemphasized these traits, made the sitter less con} L 
ventionally beautiful than he was. His delight in characte} | 


had run away with him; he gave the sitter more than hd 


—as he would say, “That’s the way it was.” 


the most realistic artist paints not what he sees but what he 
unconsciously wants to see. 
His portraits of women naturally aroused the most opposi;, 


tion. To some of them he gave the genuine attractiveness ey j 


THOMAS EAKINS: 
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OTL, 1874. 24X36. 
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usually he tended to make them plainer and older than they | 
were. He himself seemed unconscious of this; he liked to have | 
young and good-looking women pose for him, often actually 
pursued them until they consented. His notions of feminine 
beauty, however, were austere; women were as legitimate 
objects of character study as men..But though stripped of 
glamor, as human beings they were revealed with deep un- 
derstanding. His portraits of older women especially had 
tragic undertones that made them singularly penetrating 
human documents. Occasionally, particularly in later life, he 
tended to crucify his women subjects. Perhaps he was reveng- 
ing himself for the coldness and prudery of his environment. 
We must remember that this was the heyday of the idealiza- 
tion of the American Woman—or perhaps I should say the 
American Lady—that virginal creature of sunlight and ether. 
With this mythical being, 


had little in common. 


Eakins’ flesh-and-blood women 


No wonder his portraits were not popular—that he seldom 
received commissions, that sitters refused to accept paintings 
or destroyed them, that even those to whom he gave them 


often left them on his hands. As portraits in the usual sense, 
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they were no good: they did not fulfill the function of the con- 
ventional portrait. which is to please the sitter while he is 
alive and remind his family agreeably of him after he is gone. 
Eakins’ portraits were not like that—they were not intended 
to please anybody, they were not nice for the family to have 
around. They were something much more important—they 
were works of art, essays in character and plastic form, meant 
solely to satisfy the artist but satisfying also to those who 
enjoy character and deep human feeling and superb painting. 

Interesting sidelights on Eakins’ technical methods are 
afforded by the group of studies in the Babeock exhibition, 


most of which are being exhibited for the first time. A power- 


ful draftsman, he paradoxically seldom made drawings. The 


few that exist were done in his student days. As he often said, 
“There are no lines in nature,” and he aimed always at mass 
and weight, not linear quality. In teaching he encouraged 
even beginning students to start right in painting. His own 
method was to build a picture in pigment and full color from 
the first. His preliminary studies, instead of drawings, were 
small oil sketches giving the main masses and the general 
scheme of light and color. Even for his rare water colors he 
made oil sketches—a curious reversal of the usual practice. 
These studies are often masterly in their largeness, breadth 
and grasp of form and character. They have the freedom and 
sureness that belong to an artist who was not a mere labori- 


ous imitator of nature, but a master of her essential forms. 
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Wooden Mask, representing an old woman wearing a lip plug. Modern. The wood carvers of the 
some of the finest sculpture in North America as this piece will attest. Collection Museum of the Americ 


lorthwest Coast produced 
an Indian, Heye Foundation 
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Pipe of flint clay, Trewper Mound, Scioto County, Ohio. Prehistoric. This superb little representation of a hawk measures only 334 by 2% 
inches, but the small size does not detract from the monumental quality of its presentation. Collection of the Ohio State Museum, Columbus 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN ART 


BY GEORGE C. VAILLANT 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIA Nart has not yet re- 
ceived the recognition due it as a fertile source for inspiration 
and study. The different American cultures have been sub- 
jected to close examination by archeologists and ethnologists. 
The Indians and their various modes of life have been a 
romantic stimulation to the games of our American child- 
hood. Yet, as an artist, the Indian has been curiously neg- 
lected, except by a small and enthusiastic group, who braved 
the crowded cases of ethnological museums or penetrated 
into the Indian reservations. 

Lately there has been a marked increase in public interest, 
stimulated by the growing attention given to primitive arts. 
I was entrusted by the Rockefeller Foundation to direct the 
collecting of a series of fine photographs of outstanding speci- 
mens and thus supplement the efforts of the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board of the United States Department of the Interior 
in encouraging the Indians themselves to maintain their high 


artistic tradition. This collection owes much to the unerring 


judgment of Philippa Gerry and the superb photography of 


Konrad Cramer, who carried out the field work involved dur- 
ing the two years the project lasted. 

The basis of selection and the method followed in amassing 
the collection which is housed in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York were realistic rather than 
idealistic. Specimens were chosen for their validity in respect 
to their tribal style, their susceptibility to adequate photo- 
graphic reproduction and their interest in terms of our own 
esthetic appreciation. The concepts of art and esthetics as 
used in our modern Western Culture do not exist in the 
thought of primitive peoples, however apparent they may be 
in the practice of their crafts. 

We have to realize that North American Indian culture was 
not unified. There were many different tribes, who lived ac- 


cording to distinctive adjustments to Nature. Some tribes 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The article by Dr. Vaillant incorporates, in slightly 
altered form and with a few additions, the material of the last chapter 
of his book, Indian Arts in North America, just issued by Harper and 
Brothers. Dr. Vaillant has chosen a few illustrations (from the ninety- 
six in the book) for our use and has written captions for them. We are 
indebted to Harper and Brothers for their permission to make this use 


of the material. 
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ABOVE: Effigy Bowl, Rhodes Place, Arkansas. Repose is the domi- 


nant 


note in this hunch-backed. woman. Clay was an important 


medium in Indian sculpture, it could be so easily worked. The 
techniques of the potter and modeler. are happily combined here. Col- 
lection of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
RIGHT: Pipe in the form of human figure, flint clay. Adena, Ohio. 
Prehistoric. Here is a striking example of the monumental quality of 
Indian sculpture, which belies the eight-inch height of this specimen. 
The firm, simple planes and lines make the little figure outstand- 
ing. Collection of the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio 
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were hunters, others fishers, and other groups depended in 
different degrees upon the practice of agriculture. Yet no 
tribe used metal tools until the whites arrived, and except for 
the dog there were no transport animals until the horse was 
introduced from the same source. Therefore, when we review 
the accomplishments of the Indians along the lines of archi- 
tecture, design, sculpture, painting, pottery and jewelry, we 
can only wonder at their most notable achievements on a 
neolithic plane. 

The architecture of the North American Indian was rudi- 
mentary, being confined primarily to shelters. The skin or 
bark wigwam, the brush-thatched wicki-up, are primitive in 
the extreme and the more pretentious plank-house of the 
Northwest Coast and the large communal houses of the 
Iroquois are merely more developed types of shelter, unsuit- 
able for our modern needs. A superficial beauty of line in some 
instances by no means commends them as significant in 
artistic achievement or inspiration. The stone and adobe 
Pueblo houses are more suited to our present life, but the 
New Mexican adaptives derive rather from equivalent con- 


structions in Mexico and Spain. In spirit and in outline we 


have, nonetheless, a relationship with the Indian past, that} 


is being utilized in the modern Santa Fe architecture. 


The great eastern mounds, surmounted by their sanctua- 


ries, are more impressive than the Pueblo buildings in their| 


social implications. However, they have little to offer the 


needs of modern architecture, the requirements of which are}, 


so totally different. The bulk and mass never reach the impos-} 


ing sequence of planes found in the ceremonial structures of 


Middle America. The North American Indians often achieved | 


efficient housing systems, but never developed, except in the 


historical and ethnological sense, an architecture. 

Pure design, as expressed through the medium of the deco- 
rative arts, is often held by European observers to rank below 
architecture, sculpture and painting. It is the predominant 
esthetic expression of New World peoples. In every North 
American tribe, ancient or modern; some traces exist of a 
decorative scheme. In the more sophisticated groups decora- 
tion of this sort is carried into every conceivable object, and 
the variety of the designs achieved is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the corpus of design for the decorative arts. That this 


outlet should provide such an interest for New World artists 


ust be a result of that long apprenticeship in weaving, which 
isso much a part of the culture history of the North Ameri- 
ean tribes. Many North American tribes never made pottery, 
or only learned to do so relatively recently, but they all wove 
baskets and often some form of textile. Therefore it is natural 
that balance, harmony and proportion should exert strong 
controls over the graphic arts and should be primary controls 
over sculpture, as may be seen in the highly abstract motifs 
of the Northwest Coast. 

The eyolution of North American design apparently begins 
with the geometric designs on basketry, and, on being ex- 
tended to other media like pottery or skin containers, retains 
its abstract character. Sometimes, however, as in the case of 
the Mimbres pottery of the Southwest, naturalistic elements 
are used with a most ingratiating effect and the Caddo vessels 
of the Southwest include effigy bowls and jars completely 
covered with curvilinear designs. However, it is significant 
that the Northeastern tribes of low culture, both in their 
primitive and Europeanized states, have a curvilinear design 


complex that is free from the restrictions inherent in the 


Flying Bird, copper repousse, Mound City Group, Ohio. Metal tools were unknown to the pre-Conquest Indian, but some tribes made 
ceremonial objects out of float copper. The bird is a lovely example of this type of metal work. Collection Ohio State Museum, Columbus 


rectilinear patterns derived from woven decoration. This or- 
namentation is usually incised on birch bark vessels, a cireum- 
stance which would liberate the craftsmen from the limita- 
tions. imposed in decorating basketry or textiles. 

American Indian art is most significant in the field of sculp- 
ture. The handling of stone, wood and clay is marked by a 
keen appreciation of the possibilities of the medium used, as 
well as by the mastery of basic balance and proportion which 
must underlie the reproduction of natural forms by this 
means. The extraordinary feature of North American aborig- 
inal sculpture is that it presented such achieved styles when 
the technical basis of the makers was at the level of stone 
tools. There is no precise equivalent for this advanced art on 
the corresponding technical planes in the Old World. 

The recent wood sculpture of the Northwest Coast, the 
pre-Columbian arts of the Hopewell Culture and of the tribes 
of the Southeast show an extreme versatility. Fidelity to 
Nature may be balanced by conceptions of ritualistic abstrac- 
tion in the same culture. A tiny piece a few inches high may 


reveal the same ordered massiveness as a monumental sculp- 


Diorite Bowl, Moundville, Hale County, Alabama. Prehistoric. A true masterpiece of the sculptor’s art. The free naturalism | 
shown in the head of the crested wood duck is strikingly combined with the simplicity of the bowl’s form. This vessel was worked ' 
with stone tools but there is nothing laborious about the result. Collection Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation | 


ture many times its size. Permeating the whole of each tribal 
art is the working of the group mind; and individual skill 
seems more evident in the execution than in the conception. 
Mass emotions evoke a colder art than do the visual projec- 
tions of the individual mind with its inherent plea for personal 
consideration. These Indian sculptures reveal mass crafts- 
manship creating tangible conceptions of the supernatural 
relationships between the tribe and the physical environment 
in which they must live. 

Such speculations by the modern observer are often pro- 
voked by the anonymous arts of the past. Yet there may be 
personal expression buried in this matrix. An outward view 
of a factory causes our own humanists to decry a “machine 
age,’ but social reformers often denounce the intense selfish- 
ness and egoism that give direction to such heartless mecha- 
nisms. However off the course our estimates of the direction of 
these arts may be, we do see the creative drives channeled 
along the lines of religious need and the religion designed to 
help the group rather than satisfy the spiritual yearnings of 
the individual. The net effect of the Indian sculpture is that 
of an abrasive which reduces the jagged contours of individu- 


ality so very evident in the directionless efforts of much of 
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our modern sculpture, with its strong insistence on person 
ality, on individual signature and on personal philosophy. — 

We have no good corpus of North American Indian paint 
ing in the past, but the etched shells and copper reveal 
draftsmanship carefully subjected to the requirements of de 
sign. The higher cultures of the past had the serious problen 
of sustaining life en masse with a resultant preliminary insist 
ence on ceremony and ritual. Such a background would no 
necessarily call for pictorial instruction, but rather for th 
recording of ceremonial elements. 

The spectacular liberation of the Plains Indian with the 
resultant opportunities for dramatic prowess demanded 
pictorial record, and a lively, even if crude, style of drawing 
developed, with a curious blending of naturalistic observatior 
with conventional standards of reproduction. In the South 
west we have seen how the modern Pueblo could shake of 
the conventions of ritual drawing to evolve under whité 
stimulus a fresh and free art, tethered lightly to the desigt 
training of the past. It is not too much to suppose that ir 
this blend of the white world with the Indian is a conceivable 
point of departure for a national art. We have in our own ex 


perience examples in the development of a Mexican nationa 


\tyle. formed by a similar union of Indian design and balance 
with white skills in presentation. 

The extraordinary variety of ceramic forms and decoration 
in the New World is bewildering. The potter’s art holds a 
fascination for the Indian which he indulged to the full even 
in his highest cultural development. The principle of form is 
based on building up elements of clay, not through drawing 
put the vessel on the potter’s wheel. Thus European ideals 
of perfect form which derive largely from ancient Greece are 
at sharp variance with the solid bulk of an Indian specimen. 

Yet the design of a Pueblo pot or the quaint aliveness of a 
‘Southeastern effigy vessel have a warmth, a personal quality, 
/not found in the modern European ceramic. The function of 
‘an Indian vessel was so much more important than that of 
‘such a utensil in modern European life that any fusion be- 
tween the ceramic arts of the two continents would be remote 
,and hypothetical. However, to a student of the development 
of art, this interest and emphasis on pottery are important. 

The weaving of the American Indian was a highly devel- 
| oped art. In Peru it developed to heights barely achieved in 
‘the Old World, since every technique known for the whole 


Old World was practiced in this relatively restricted area. 
While in North America there was no comparable skill, none- 
theless there is a long tradition of Indian weaving, and in the 
case of the Southwestern tribes the product both in substance 
and design has met with a definite favor in white eyes. The 
Northwest Coast blanket and the twined bags of the eastern 
tribes both show that the Indian has a very definite affinity 
for this craft. The great imagination and skill embodied in the 
numberless patterns woven into textiles and baskets or em- 
broidered upon textiles and skins indicate the Indian interest 
in abstract design. In fact, decorative design tends to pre- 
dominate over form throughout the aboriginal arts of the 
Americas and might be called the dominant Indian artistic 
expression, in spite of the importance of sculpture. The 
jeweler’s art is thinly represented in North America, but 
what there is is often good. Stone pendants were carved to 
bring out texture and shape, while turquoise and jet along 
with shell have been frequently used in attractive mosaic pat- 
terns. Shell, from the earliest days in North American history, 
has been a favorite object of adornment, both because of its 


color and its ease of manufacture into beads. We have seen 
(Continued on page 666) 


Pottery Bowl, Bat Design, Mimbres Valley, Arizona. XI Century. Pleasing combination of naturalism and abstract design. Note 
how white slip depicts the figure, black decorative paint provides background. Collection Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
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CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL, 1939 


BY HELEN BUCHALTER 


THE IMPULSE TO draw a social and political 
moral from a group of paintings has never been so strongly 
aroused as in the Carnegie International Exhibition in Pitts- 
burgh this year. Once the symbol of free cultural interchange 
between nations, the exhibit becomes an ironic echo of deadly 
combat when those nations are at war. The occasion certainly 
calls for a measure of extra-esthetic sentiment, for this may 
be the last of the Internationals. If the war continues there 
is certain to be a hiatus such as occurred between 1914 and 
1919. If what follows the war conforms to the ominous pre- 
dictions of H. G. Wells, this might well seem a tragic farewell 
to an epoch, the last bright glow before a prolonged cultural 
black-out. 

It is a natural temptation to seek in this exhibition some 
pictorial ramifications of our social fevers; some psycho- 
logical reflections of the war of nerves that preceded the 
bombs; some argument for and against the ideologies at 
stake. In all honesty, however, it must be said that most 
such generalizations are brought into the gallery by the visi- 
tor himself. There are naturally enough occasional paintings 


directly inspired by social disturbances, but only. one (by 
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George Grosz) makes a dominant impression and in genera 
there is little prima facie evidence that the artists are suffer. 
ing from either psychic or external pressures. Even from those 
quarters where one would most expect an expression of inter- 
national jitters, the effect is placid and restricted largely to 
purely pictorial considerations. _ 

It is doubtless gratifying for us to point up a relationship 
between the vigor of the American group and the democratic 
way of life. We could perhaps attribute the apparently im- 
perishable flair of the French to their traditional freedom 
of expression. This critical approach, however, could hardly 
explain the vapid impression made by the entries from Great 
Britain where constitutional rights have failed to produce 
the esthetic shot-in-the-arm, at least so far as this exhibit 
is concerned. Nor does it offer an explanation for the fact 
that the “Internationals” (euphemism for refugees), who are 
arbitrarily gathered in a separate section of the show, make 
no esthetic outburst that might be related to their peculiar 
personal predicament. As for Germany and Italy, where the 
right of protest has been curtailed, there is no evidence ex- 


cept in a vague, negative sense that they are champing at 


‘the bit of political restrictions. 


This is not to deny that war and civil oppression have 
detrimental effects on the cultural vitality of a nation. 
‘But these effects are complex and cumulative rather than 
direct and immediately perceptible. Nor would it be wise to 
“draw sweeping conclusions from this exhibit which even 
with the most pious intentions still cannot be truly “repre- 
tative.” An artist within the Reich who paints anti- 
| Hitler tracts would naturally not offer his work for public 

display. The artist who devotes himself to bombastic glori- 
fications of the Nazi regime would naturally not be chosen 
for the exhibit. 
| It is true that the German and Italian artists in this show 
\do little to record the life of their times, that they tend to 
imitation of the past and increased indulgence in romanti- 
} cism. But it would be impulsive to attribute this trend to 
| political surveillance without investigating other factors. 
Rather than representing solely the result of totalitarian 
| restrictions, it might indicate a willing retirement from 
realism on the part of the artists, reflecting possibly a gen- 
_ eral frame of mind which was itself contributory to the rise 
| of dictatorship. Hitler it is true has denounced such degen- 
eracies as surrealism to his fellow-esthetes, but for artists 
inclined to lyric landscapes this can hardly precipitate an 
esthetic crisis. And when the Carnegie Institute chooses to 
| show non-political themes painted by good artists within the 
Reich, the result cannot but be pleasing to the eye, even 


though our hearts bleed for the theoretical German artist 
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who hankers to caricature Hitler on the face of a melting 
Ingersoll. 

For the sake of ideological argument, it is safest to stick 
to the American section. This is definitely America’s year 
at the International. Not only do American artists win five 
of the eight awards but the entire section has great vitality 
and a high degree of technical maturity. Nowhere in the 
exhibit is there a stronger sense of the local and the con- 
temporaneous; no nation today has achieved so genuine a 
“people’s art” in the sense of combining broad appeal, warm 
spirit and esthetic validity. 

The award of first prize to Alexander Brook’s Georgia 
Jungle should incite no quibbling; it is a just and happy 
choice. A superb piece of painting which does not parade its 
virtuosity, the canvas is one of the few genuinely poeti- 
transcriptions of Americana to come out of the entire back- 
home movement. It is a sympathetic portrayal of a desolate 
bit of the South, conveying its emotion by the pure use of the 
painter’s medium in which technique, emotion and subject 
are a harmonious blend. It does not rely on the observer’s 
pre-knowledge of Georgia share-croppers but creates for 
itself a unique world based on objective reality. 

It is interesting to contrast this approach to “humble 
humanity” with Raphael Soyer’s Bus Passengers which won 
second honorable mention. Here is intimate acquaintance 


with people rather than the generalized poeticism of Mr, 


Brook’s shanty Negroes. Mr. Soyer gives us a slice of life 


that we have all seen again and again; his success lies in his 
ability to recall and intensify the reaction of the observer 
toward this familiar scene. He has caught the pathos that 
hovers over ordinary people when observed relaxed and una- 
wares. At the same time he concisely denotes the individu- 
ality of the various bus passengers. It is a characteristic bit 
of American life, as sensitive a reaction to humanity as it is 
an accurate piece of reporting. 

Out of this stream in which so much contemporary Amer- 
ican art is pouring is Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Lay Figure—1938, 
which won second prize. Seldom has a symbol of imminent 
decay been denoted with so exquisite a hand as in this 
curious, highly individualistic painting of a death-like man- 
nikin draped over an old wicker chair. 

Of the remaining American winners, Aaron Bohrod’s third 
honorable mention, Deserted House Wyoming, is innocuous and 
undistinguished and Ernest Fiene’s fourth honorable men- 
tion, Razing Old New York Post Office is more worthy than 
appealing, more an effort than a creation. Mr. Fiene has set 
himself a difficult problem in composition and coolly triumphs 
over it. 

Three foreign painters win the remaining awards. The 
French Marc Chagall’s third prize, The Betrothed, is a brilliant 


color study with an atmosphere of sickly fantasy. Mariano 
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Andreu, a Spanish International, wins first honorable mel 
tion with The Duel With One’s Self, the allegory of whic 
completely baffles this reviewer, although its polished pe, 
fection of detail and its clever disposition of minutiae desery, 
admiration. The Allegheny County Garden Club pri: 
goes to Maurice Brianchon (French) for Flowers on a Re 
Table, a dry color pattern guaranteed not to appeal to flow 
lovers. 

The only staggeringly impressive painting in the show lid 
entirely outside the orbit of its fellows. This is A Piece ¢ 
My World, 1939, by George Grosz, now listed with the Ame} 
icans. Here true enough is an artist who by the very natur 
of his work could not survive under a dictator’s rule. A pas 
sionate outcry against the evils of our time, this may be th 
one painting in the show to survive as a mirror of those de 
structive forces when they have played themselves out. Int 
his procession of ghastly old men, the rags of their uniform} 
hanging like the torn flesh of air-raid victims, the cadaveroul 
faces no less revolting than the gas-masks dangling ludicrous} 
on their concave chests, the fat-bellied rats gnawing at thei 
feet, Mr. Grosz has poured all his fury and agony against thi 
barbarisms of today. The horror of the subject is intensified 


by the design and the execution, the pushing movement 0 


the aged warriors through the slime and _ the wreckag} 


around them, the coarse texture of the paint, the ugly rot- 
ting color. Only a heart sick to the core and an art of ex- 
traordinary control could have collaborated on so powerful 
a protest. The painting fascinates; its world, fantastic and 
terrible, lives with the intensity of a nightmare, fills the 
small room of the gallery with its passion, turns the paint- 
ings closeted with it into pulp and makes even John Steuart 
Curry’s dramatic The Fugitive seem pallid. 

Of the German artists remaining under their national 


banner, Otto Dix might be put on the casualty list, for he has 


Above: WILLIAM COLDSTREAM (ENGLAND): MRS. AUDEN. Left: ISABEL 
BISHOP (UNITED STATES): OFFICE GIRLS. BOTH IN THE CARNEGIE 
INTERNATIONAL, ON VIEW AT PITTSBURGH THROUGH DECEMBER 10 


made a volte-face on modern life and is now paying obeisance 


to the German primitives. Of his two canvases shown, 
Winter at the Lake is a precisely worked out study of tonal 
gradations that might grace a calendar, and the other is a 
great baroque explosion, St. Christopher, a magnificent piece 
of painting in the grand style but a little silly in its grandi- 
osity. 

Karl Hofer, who as a Nazi refugee last year won first prize, 
returns this year as a repatriated German. His three canvases 
indicate no sacrifice of painting strength since his peace- 
pact with Herr Hitler. Girls Playing Cards is his finest, a 
really beautiful composition, subtle in color. 

A tendency to romanticize the peasant might be chalked 
up to Nazi influence. There are several pleasant pastoral 


interludes in the German section by Josef Pieper and Werner 


: 


: 
: 


Paul Schmidt, though Werner Scholz’ Little Peasant Girl 
has a Kollwitz-starved look about her that might be thought 
suspect in the land of ersatz. 

The Italians are no more help than the Germans to the 
future historians investigating the manners and customs of 
our times. Here is escapist art in its most soporific form, 
sultry in color, languorous in spirit, as relaxing as a warm 
bath. Outstanding are Gianni Vagnetti’s Wedding Dinner, a 
secular and clever adaptation of the traditional Last Supper 
design and beautifully painted; and Fausto Pirandello’s large 
effective handling of fleeing figures in The Storm. For the 
rest the summary mood persists with varying degrees of ex- 
cellence and generally rich dispersal of competence. 

The French are naturally in marked contrast to this spirit. 
Full of name-painters, this section is high-spirited, varie- 
gated, brightly detached from the sorrows of the world— 
definitely a cool scented shower after the warm soaking of the 
Italians. No section is so true to the popular conception of 
native temperament. There is Jean de Botton’s effervescent 
and irreverent view of the British Coronation buffet; Othon 
Friesz’ individualized nude, painted with an expert brush and 
a debonair spirit; several latter-day Toulouse-Lautrees such 
as Jean Gabriel Domergue’s At Champs Elysees and Marcel 
Cosson’s At the Bar; another successful attempt by Pierre 


Bonnard to break up his painting into panels and cleverly 
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tie them together again with adept disposition of color and 
texture; a handsome granular abstraction by Braque; 
Georges Rouault’s Old King, in richly saturated blues and 
reds and as lovingly composed as a sonnet; Vlaminck’s char- 
acteristic drama of dark house and stormy white streaks; 
a so-so Matisse exercise featuring wall paper with green 
hearts this time; a typical Dufy cocktail; another boudoir 
number by Laurencin. Anyone who has seen previous Inter- 
nationals, knows what to expect here. 

Supplementing the French section is a one-man show by 
Derain, twenty-two paintings old and new which do for 
Derain what a big concerto does for a good violinist: shows 
off all the tricks of the virtuoso. And a virtuoso in the true 
sense of the word Derain is. The group presents him at his 
noblest in the wild ducks Still Life and at his dryest in the 
hard little Flowers; it ranges from the pale impressionism 
of his youth (Westminster—Blue and Grey) to the large-scale 
brilliance of his recent years (Stag Hunt). 

The British section continues in its bland sterile way 
inspired neither by the excitement of contemporary events 
nor by a vital desire to exploit the full possibilities of the 
painter’s language. Their trim little interiors, their pale 
landscapes, their gardens abloom, their occasional vague 


gestures in the direction.of Paris seem to have been painted 
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again and again as if in a trance. Even those painters from 
whom we might expect more vigorous expression are disap- 
pointing. Augustus John has a creditable portrait of George : 
Cadbury, but his landscape is weak. Duncan Grant’s Dancing 
Girl is hardly more than a sketch and a not very good one 
at that. Sydney Lee’s The Fountain, Jack B. Yeats’ ill-advised 
riots of color, Robert Greenham’s empty Anna Sten in Garden 
Party Scene, Ethel Walker’s fluffy seascape and others fill 
the entire section with an air of somnolence. Diligent search 
will find occasional works of charm, such as Josselin Bodley’s 
Fishing Port, Muzillac and William Coldstream’s expressive 
Mrs. Auden. 

As a group the outcast Internationals have no significance 
except for their common plight which exists entirely apart 
from their contributions to this exhibit. A sampler assort- 
ment of modern styles, it ranges from Kandinsky’s lovely 
remote abstraction, Blue World, to Paul Klee’s delightful 
Jester. Strongest painting in this section is Max Beckmann’s 
(German) Self-Portrait. Most famous name is Pablo Picasso, 
whose Yellow and Blue Decanter.is a mild effort from his 
heroic hand. 

The American section is peppered with attractive and 
often better than attractive work, full of well-known names 
yet with occasional good work by the little knowns. Of the 


Below: MAX BECKMANN (INTERNATIONAL SECTION, GERMAN): 
SELF-PORTRAIT. Right: WERNER SCHOLZ (GERMANY): LITTLE 
PEASANT GIRL. Bottom: YASUO KUNIYOSHI (UNITED STATES): LAY 
FIGURE, 1938. WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE OF SIX HUNDRED 
DOLLARS. ALL THREE ARE IN THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


ANDREE RUELLAN (UNITED STATES): MARKET PLACE. IN THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


EVERETT WARNER (UNITED STATES): PROGRESS AND POVERTY. IN THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


HENRIETTE WYETH (UNI- 
TED STATES): PORTRAIT 
OF W. C. WYETH. IN THE 
CARNEGIE EXHIBITION 


EDWARD 


BRUCE (UNITED STATES): GOONEY MANOR, VIRGINIA. 


IN 


THE 


CARNEGIE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Above: KARL HOFER (GERMANY): GIRLS PLAYING CARDS. Right: 
GEORGE BIDDLE (UNITED STATES): PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM 
GROPPER. Below: VIRGINIA CUTHBERT (UNITED STATES): SLUM 
CLEARANCE ON RUCH’S HILL. ALL IN THE CARNEGIE EXHIBIT 


‘latter Everett Warner’s Progress and Poverty is worth noting, 


‘though its lyric color is at odds with the stark subject. 


Virginia Cuthbert’s Slum Clearance, despite its overloaded 
composition, has many points of strength. Benjamin Kop- 
man’s 4n Old Woman is a clever tribute to Rouault. Andree 
Ruellan’s Market Place is a charming little Haiti scene that 
is apt to be undeservedly overlooked in the large gallery. 
Umberto Romano’s Entombment, despite its theatricalism, 
has a strength both of emotion and draftsmanship that 
overrides its flamboyant color. 

Peter Blume, whose South of Scranton was a sensational 
prize winner two years ago, makes a weak showing with 
Landscape and Poppies. Grant Wood turns out another pic- 
torial map, Young Corn. Thomas Benton’s Weighing Cotton 
is one of his better illustrations. From other well-knowns 
come more or less characteristic work— Reginald Marsh gives 
his latest report on Coney Island, grayer, more swarming and 
repellent than ever. Paul Sample in Lamentation succeeds in 
the difficult problem of disposing tiny dark figures over a 
white ground. Edward Hopper’s New York Movie, hand- 
somely colored, textured and designed, remains as chaste in 
spirit as his grey New England facades. Henry Varnum Poor 
has a strongly composed Young Poet and His Wife. Eugene 


Speicher turns in his latest version of his favorite blacksmith 


in Farm News. Charles Burchfield’s End of Day is a superbly 
painted section of milltown America. 

Dominated by subject the American artists seem to be 
functioning outside the currents that carry their European 
colleagues, despite the former’s continued indebtedness to 
techniques learned abroad. Whether this means that we are 
still in our adolescence or that the Europeans are already 
in decadence, is hardly worth an argument. The truth is 
that, so far as this so-called “representative” exhibit is con- 
cerned, only the American artists are attempting with vigor 
to translate the life of their times into a body of national 
art. We can take joy only in the fact that this aim is in so 
many instances subjected to the legitimate limitations of the 
painter’s craft. 

e e e 
THE JURY OF AWARD for the Carnegie Institute’s International 
Exhibition at Pittsburgh was this year composed of the fol- 
lowing painters: Gerald L. Brockhurst, London; Hipolito 
Hidalgo de Caviedes, Madrid; Eugene Speicher, New York; 
Edward Hopper, New York. 

Of the 348 paintings in the show 243 are by artists from 
European countries and 105 by those in the United States. 
The present exhibition contains work by fifty-one newcomers 


of whom seventeen are Americans.—EDITOR. 


ERNEST FIENE (UNITED STATES): RAZING OLD NEW YORK POST OFFICE. IN THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 
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PERSPECTIVE AT FORTY 


BY ROY HARRIS 


PEOPLE OFTEN ASK me, “How did you decide 
to become a composer?” I suppose the answer is, ““Circum- 
stances plus natural inclination and aptitude.” The circum- 
stances were not unique. The natural inclination was inescap- 
able. The aptitude will probably not be fully appraised for 
some time to come. 

I was born on a frontier farm in Lincoln County, Okla- 
homa, on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1898. When I was five years 
old the family moved to California. Here my younger sister 
was born; soon after, the house was remodeled and to it was 
added a new piano, the only one in the neighborhood. 
Mother played quite well by ear and used to accompany a 
cousin of mine, who played the violin. I was fascinated by 
music from the beginning. My mother taught me how to 
play; then a teacher came to the house each week. Soon I was 
performing in public. My father bought us a phonograph—an 
Edison with cylindrical records. Each new record was an 
event in our family. We played them nearly every evening— 
even in the late summer evenings after a long day’s work. 

I was now attending public school and as appearances as a 
boy pianist became increasingly frequent, I became very 
sensitive about the disapproval which my schoolmates 
showed after each concert. I decided to give up music and 
go in for athletics—to be manly in a man’s world. My nose 
and arm were broken in football; the fourth finger of my right 
hand was injured beyond repair for a pianist’s hands. But I 
grew to normal masculine stature, learned to dance, to 
neglect my studies and to be at ease in the presence of my 
schoolmates. All this was probably necessary. 

But meanwhile I also belonged to a semi-secret group of 
nonconformists who admitted me with reservations. They 
were a painter-poet, two chemists, a pianist and an older 
father confessor around whom we gathered. He was a Scotch- 
man who played the pipe organ in one of the local churches 
and was a master accountant for the Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion. He had been educated in Edinburgh and was well read 
in literature, philosophy, theology and music. He represented 
the tribunal of taste in musical matters in our community 
and his studio-home with its accumulation of books, music, 
pictures, its Steinway grand piano, its great fireplace, was 
the sanctum sanctorum of culture to which few gained 
admittance. 

Here was an unabashed declaration of faith in beauty, 
peace of mind, ideas, spiritual aspirations, individuality; and 
here was a complementary unconcern for the go-getter plans 
of the townspeople, for their new houses, without books or 
pictures, their new cars which provided escape for an hour 
or a day—for all that materialism which has nearly destroyed 
the intellectual and spiritual independence of Americans. 

Fortunate indeed were we in our teens to find this haven. 
Here we discussed philosophy, drama and literature. We 
went on long hikes together, played chess, listened to records, 
went to opera and symphony concerts in the nearby city of 


Los Angeles. So as I finished high school my world was 
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Then there was the war, and camps of men and all the | 


routine to learn; then the drunken, reckless days of the i 
Armistice and one’s self to face again. I returned to college 
to search for the truth. ! 

I could find nothing definite to get hold of. “Truth is |) 
relative,” they said. For four years I chased that rainbow. |) 
Only one factor seemed dependable—something within. In 
watching the sun rise and set from the same place every day |) 
for months I discovered that the experience was really not 
what I saw or heard but what I felt. Then I gradually realized i 
that any given harmony or melody or reiterated rhythm | 
always imparted its peculiar feeling. Here was something to | 
depend on, something more reliable than philosophy, which } 
is an endless web of words modified by more words, than the 
aloof, unapproachable world of pantheistic nature, than the | 
fluctuating, unstable world of human relationships. 

Here was melody, harmony, rhythm, form, orchestration; 
values which I could count on and learn to use as the tools | 
with which to discover and create new worlds. And so I was | 
led on, bit by bit, into an utterly abstract realm where | 
minute esoteric values constitute the precise quality of ex- | 
pression. I was now twenty-two, without money or connec- | 
tions. 

There followed four years as a truck driver, which in the 
annals of events must be termed uneventful. But they were | 
years crowded with enthusiasms. Each new harmony, each 
new melody, each composer discovered was a milestone for 
me. However, a shadow darkened those years; I couldn’t | 
seem to get anywhere as a composer. I never wrote anything. 
Nobody expected me to. I was just an enthusiastic student 
and a very apologetic one. My boyhood schoolmates were all 
building homes and respectable careers as farmers, doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, automobile dealers. One went to New York 
and became an actor. I had done nothing. 

Then one week in desperation I wrote a work for orchestra. 
It was my first and I pounded it out on the piano far into the 
night until fatigue dulled the will of choice. My friend and 
teacher, Arthur Farwell, called in Modeste Altschuler, who 
enlisted the support of Artie Mason Carter, that dynamic 
idealist who was then so successfully building the Hollywood 
Bowl. Before I realized what had happened I was on the way 
to Rochester to hear Dr. Howard Hanson perform the work 
in a Festival. As it happened, I left California to be gone for 
two weeks and stayed away five years. For the piece was 
repeated in the stadium concerts in New York and in the 
Hollywood Bowl and in consequence I was sent to Paris to 
study with Mlle. Nadia Boulanger. 

I knew that the orchestral piece was poor, heavy-footed, 


fumbling. It conveyed none of the racy, taut springiness 
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FIRST PAGE OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF ROY HARRIS’ THIRD S 


which I felt as I wrote it. I needed knowledge and discipline. 
But at last something seemed to be expected of me. People 
said I was a “fresh talent,” but needed technique. 

Inner compulsion had led me further and further from the 
thoughts, habits and occupations of my boyhood schoolmates 
and even of my own family until I had become an alien in my 
own country. Only the moods of my most intimate childhood 
associations remained to sustain me in maturity and to give 
me continuity of feeling; remembrance of the peaceful valley 
nestled between great snow-capped mountains on the north 
and gentle hills on the south—the exuberance of spring: bird 
songs, flowers, planting; the fruitfulness of summer: long 
days, heavy with struggle. gentle nights wrapped in starlight 


and cricket song; the warm, smiling sun of fall and winter: 
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pepper trees, poinsettias, rainy days of rest, roasting peanuts 
and popcorn around the fire, storms and floods and the family 
gathered together in shelter. Spring plowing again and the 
ever-new eagerness. These powerful associations and their 
moods will remain with me as long as I live. 

But when [ sailed for France I did not realize this. I 
feared alienation from my country. I feared that I might 
become shipwrecked in the sea of culture—stranded on a 
lonely island of individuality. I had unconsciously accepted 
the premise that education is the process of “preparing to 
live.” I had decided to become a composer; so I must learn 
how. 

Had I known then what I subsequently learned, my first 
year would not have been such a fiasco. I would have taken 


(Continued on page 667) 
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David Seyler (Cincinnati): Portrait of Jack Chasnoff. Won the fifty-dollar purchase prize given by B. F. Drakenfeld and Company in the 
Eighth National Ceramic Exhibition at the Syracuse Museum in October. The show will travel until next June, is now at Cleveland 


EIGHTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION | 


BY RUSSELL BARNETT AITKEN 


Pr 


A 


G 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CE- 
ramic Exhibition held last month at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts gives ample proof that with a modicum of 
encouragement a craft can blossom into maturity and im- 
portance. Locally, it has been done before. At the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, mainly through the endeavors of its Direc- 
tor, William M. Milliken, the ceramic arts flourished and 
grew in prestige until for years they dominated the annual 
May show—a revolutionary accomplishment for a “minor 
art.”” Nationally, the Syracuse Museum is giving that same 
vital encouragement and the result must be equally grati- 


fying to its Director, Arna W. Olmsted. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY WM. H. ALLEN | 


Sculptors and potters are now creating pieces especially | 
for the National Show instead of sending on something | 
which happened to be available at the moment, and the 


number of entrants has trebled since the earlier exhibitions. 


The eighty-eight pieces selected by the jury for circuit to an | 
imposing list of museums are characterized by great dignity 
and originality of expression. They make up one of the 
strongest circuit shows ever assembled. 


The pottery is particularly fine in this exhibition, showing _ 


infinite taste in line and texture of glaze. Generally speaking, 
the decorated pottery suffers by contrast to the gracefully 


proportioned shapes in handsome glazes. To this a richly 


LEFT: Thelma Frazier (Cleve- 
land): One of the group, Pegasi 
on Tracks. RicuHtT: Karl 
Drerup and Josef V. Tury 
(New York City): Vase in 
gray porcelain with design in 
rose red entitled Shepherd. 
Won the fifty-dollar purchase 
prize given by E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. Both 
pieces in the Eighth National 
Ceramic Exhibit, at the Syra- 


cuse Museum of Fine Arts 


decorated platter by Henry Varnum Poor is an exception, 
as are the decorated plates by Viktor and Donald Schreck- 
‘engost. A few refugees from Europe are new entrants this 
‘year; their sophisticated pieces have been welcomed with 
typical American generosity and in several cases have re- 


ceived awards. Of particular interest in the pottery section 
I. : 
jis a group of vases which are successful attempts at func- 
|tional abstractions—a new note in American work. The 


| charming paper-thin bowls and vases of Otto Natzler are 


outstanding, as is the masterfully-thrown tall brown stone- 
) ware vase of Harold Riegger. Both rightfully deserve the 
awards they received. 

The enamels, usually a strong class, are disappointing 


‘in number, and no award was given in this classification. 


Thelma Frazier (Cleveland): 
Night with the Young Moon. 
Won the hundred-dollar pur- 
chase prize given by the Hano- 
via Chemical and Manufac- 
turing Company, Newark, 
N. J., in the Eighth National 
Ceramic Exhibition at the Syr- 
acuse Museum of Fine Arts : 


: 


: 


The smaller pieces, particularly Mitzi Otten’s cigarette box 
and ashtrays, have great charm and brilliance, but the larger 
enamels show a sad lack of the restraint so vitally necessary 
when working in this medium. 

A tremendous number of pieces of ceramic sculpture were 
submitted this year to the National Show, many of which 
were conspicuous for their mediocrity. With the steadily 
increasing prestige and appreciation of contemporary ceram- 
ics it was inevitable that many sculptors unsuccessful in the 
commoner media should decide to thumb a ride on the 
ceramic bandwagon. Unfortunately sculpture which lacks 
merit in plaster gains nothing by translation into terra cotta. 
Only a plastic surface is consistent with glaze, and the con- 


tours of good ceramic sculpture should be softly rounded with 


PHOTOCKAPH BY EDD A. KUCCLES 
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Henry Varnum Poor (New City, N. Y.): Nude, platter. Given the hundred-dollar purchase prize provided 
by the Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleveland, in the Eighth National Ceramic Exhibition at Syracuse 


ON FACING PAGE: 


ABOVE: Harold Riegger (Perry, N. Y.): Brown stoneware bottle, unglazed. Won the hundred-dollar pur- 
chase prize given by the Harshaw Chemical Company, Cleveland, in the Eighth National Ceramic Exhi- 
bition, Syracuse. BELOW: Gertrud and Otto Natzler (Los Angeles): Group of five pottery pieces. Won 


the hundred-dollar purchase prize given by the Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse. In the same show 


‘no trace of chiseled technique. Especially noticeable are the 
many attempts at humor. Works by seasoned exhibitors in 
the national show add importance to the sculpture section, 
among them Carl Walters’ floral Hippo, Annie Laurie Craw- 
ford’s rhythmic Dancers Martinique, and Henry Varnum 
|Poor’s Ten Nights in a Bar Room. Top flight in the sculp- 
‘ture are the amusing little pieces by Thelma Frazier, well 
conceived and executed in luscious glazes. For sheer whimsy 
Sascha Brastoff’s curiously sophisticated nudes, Emergence 
and Timid Lady, on their quilted satin bases bespeak an 
_ original slant and creative ability of which there is a dearth 
in this field as yet. Particularly disappointing are the entries 
of some of the better known exhibitors. Lovers by Vally 
Wieselthier is one of her least inspired confections, having 
neither sculptural composition nor glaze quality to recom- 
mend it. The Fountain of the Atom figures by Waylande 
Gregory are characterized by too-hurriedly assembled forms, 
and in each example the pressure of quantity has been detri- 
mental to the quality of the individual piece. It is not 
enough for a sculpture to be large, for without esthetic plan 
it defeats its purpose. 
However one might be disappointed in a few individual 
| bits, the standard of the show in general is remarkably high 
and one cannot fail to be impressed by the great strides the 
ceramists of America have made in a short decade. With the 
present conflict having brought creative art in Europe to 
a menopause there is no question that our ceramic sculptors 
and potters are the white hope of the decorative world. 
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CHARLES SHEELER: BASSETT HALL, WILLIAMSBURG, OIL, 1936. LENT BY MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. TO THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


BY HOWARD DEVREE 


P 


SHEELER COMPLETE 


THE BIG RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of work 
by Charles Sheeler at the Museum of Modern Art has raised 
two far from gratuitous questions in my mind. The first is 
whether any living American artist is well served by a big 
retrospective exhibition at the Museum. The second is 
whether the Museum could not be of great service to con- 
temporary American art by holding many smaller shows of 
work by individual American artists, confining the events to 
the display in each case of recent and current work by the 
artists invited. In the second case I think the coin falls heads, 
in the former, tails. 

Marin’s water colors stood the test, though [ cannot but 
feel that his oils added little to the occasion. In the case of 


both Sterne and Hopper I feel that the artists—with the best 
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will in the world on the part of the Museum—were done 
rather a disservice. And whom else except possibly John Sloan 
can one think of in such large-scale terms? 

The affirmative answer in the second case seems to me 
obvious and in line with the Museum’s admitted contem- 
porary laboratory function. 

In the case of Sheeler, whose works have been so thought- 
fully and well installed, the disservice seems to me consider- 
able. What is one to say of an artist whose range begins with 
such an essay as the massive camera-manner abstract, Church 
St. “EL”, reaching a few years later such peaks of his achieve- 
ment as the Staircase, Doylestown, and the widely known 
Upper Deck (luminously painted and starkly abstract in 
design), and goes on to arrive by a logical process at the 
recent Williamsburg canvases which approach a kind of 
tinted post card realism? 

For the man’s sincerity and the artist’s integrity in his 


work I have the most profound respect. For his meticulous 


sraftsmanship, whether with camera or brush, I have decided 
admiration. But in much of the painting I feel that the 
vamera would have served him better and in some instances 
sven that the color is a hindrance rather than a help to his 


graphic sense. About these industrial subjects I feel an 


Emersonian coldness, a David-like objectivity, a Henry 
Jamesian tenuousness of meaty subject, a something vege- 
tarian rather than carnivorous in approach. 

Has Sheeler not won nearer his aim with camera than with 
brush? Look at these studies of stair-well, Ford plant and 
Chartres fagade—and then turn to the paintings of the pro- 
peller of the Yankee Clipper and the detailed foliage and 
patined clapboards of the Williamsburg oils. 
| Of his work Sheeler writes that the pictures “have their 
beginning in a period when consciousness of structure and 
design as essential considerations was first becoming evident 
in my work ... The difference in the manner of their arrival 
at their destination—the painting being the result of a com- 
posite image and the photograph being the result of a single 
image—prevents these media from being competitive.’” With 
all sincerity and earnestness of purpose and all the meticulous 
craftsmanship he has brought to bear on his problem, Sheeler, 
it seems to me, has fallen between two stools and allowed 
the single image point of view of the camera to replace to 
‘a large extent the composite image of the painter and to 
| crowd out that emotional something which would have given 
| 


his work so much greater validity. 


‘NINE ONE-MAN EXHIBITIONS 


EUROPE’S POISON MAY he meat for the American artist during 
the present season. With several years of the Treasury De- 
partment Art Projects and the WPA as sowers of seed, and 
with the war abroad presenting difficulties in the importation 
of exotics for the more fad-minded galleries and collectors, 
the attention of the art world may possibly turn to some 
extent to the home product. Certainly the early season has 
been prolific of one-man~shows by interesting American 
painters; and the galleries, still more encouragingly, actually 
report sales. In fact, at young Andrew Wyeth’s second water- 
color show the success of his first was repeated: with twenty- 
four water colors and half a dozen wash drawings on view on 
the day of the preview, sixteen red stars made their appear- 
ance to gladden Bob Macbeth’s heart. So unparalleled a 
popular success seems to call for a word of warning. Wyeth’s 
facility is almost too evident. Some of the papers are too large 
for their content. Sometimes the color of the water gets a bit 
out of control. The shadow of Homer falls athwart much of 
his work. This lad has unquestioned ability but his very 
facility may prove to be his worst enemy if he is not keenly 
aware of the danger. And yet when one sees his version of a 
moody Maine sky, and how solidly a pulled-up boat rests 
on its rock-ledge perch, it is hard not to share the purchasers’ 
complete admiration. 

George Biddle’s show ushered in the real season at the 
galleries of the Associated American Artists, to be followed 
by tempera paintings by Aaron Bohrod, Chicago artist, win- 
ner of awards at both the San Francisco exposition and at this 


year’s Carnegie. Biddle’s show included his panels for the 


: 
! 


: 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, post office as well as about 


thirty paintings, water colors, drawings 


gs, sculptures and ce- 


ramics. The big murals depict Washington and Hamilton leay- 
ing the city, Howe and Cornwallis entering it, and Wash- 
ington and Simeon DeWitt, geographer of the Revolutionary 
Army. These are big, stiff, and to me, unconvincing works. 
Many of the paintings such as the Bulldogging seem to me 
pretty empty essays; and even when Biddle’s formal arrange- 
ment is at its best as in the huge Harvest, his mottled surfaces 
and unsubtle color sense stand in the way. An unflattering 
portrait of Héléne Sardeau and some portraits of children 
and animals which seem to derive from a folk art foundation 
add little to his reputation. 

Bohrod is another matter. He has been roughly classed as 
one of the devotees of the American scene, but that categoriz- 


ing needs qualification. In his Chicago and Lake front vi- 


CHARLES SHEELER: CHURCH STREET “EL,”’ OIL, 1922. LENT BY EARL 
HORTER TO THE RECENT EXHIBITION AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


gnettes I have the feeling that he is not merely presenting an 
excised bit of Americana; rather that he has explored to find 
the roots of this or that particular expression twined with the 
spreading roots of American life—that he ties in his bit of 
the American scene with the larger whole and thus gives the 
work added significance and depth. He puts his pictures 
together better than of old—the combination of vertical and 
horizontal design in Blackhawk Street, Chicago is a successful 
example. He still uncovers the shoddy as in Side Show, and 
uses the scalpel of satire as in Oak Street Beach (more effec- 
tively than Marsh, it seems to me); and he can compass 
humor as in Sull Life With Ferdinand. His surfaces are 
subtler and surer and his color too is more persuasive than in 
earlier work. His rewards are well earned. He has grown and 
continues to grow. 

The introduction of Luis Quintanilla to this country was 
through a show of Spanish war drawings at the Museum of 
Modern Art. This month he is having a first comprehensive 


show of his work, with frescoes of Spanish subjects, quite 
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powerfully felt and visioned—huge things: also paintings ¢ 


American subjects and many drawings, at the Associate) 


\ 


American Artists’ Galleries. The frescoes were originally in} 


tended for the Spanish Pavilion at the World’s Fair; a pro} 
ect that the fortunes of war made impossible to carry oul 
His work in his native country has all been destroyed, eithe) 
by the bombings and shellings of actual strife or by the pres 
ent regime. The frescoes are notable and serious work. Th 
easel paintings for the most part seem to me hasty an{ 
rather slapdash impressions, generally high in key, many o 
them bordering on postery caricature—without reverence fo 
textures, surfaces or subtlety. An unquestionable dynamis 
and a rather superficial humorous observation give them 
certain vitality. 

In his first one-man show in several years Russell Cowles 
who has transferred his activities from Santa Fe to Ney 
York, Nova Scotia and New England, prov 


Cowles is one of the most severely intelligent of Americai| 


Left: GEORGE BIDDLE: HELENE SARDEAU, OIL, 1934. IN THI 
ONE-MAN SHOW HELD LAST MONTH AT THE ASSOCIATED AMERI| 
CAN ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, NEW YORK. Below: RUSSELL COWLES| 
BARBARA. ON VIEW AT KRAUSHAAR’S FROM NOVEMBER SIXTH 


‘Right: LUIS QUINTANILLA: SOL- 
DEERS, FRESCO PANEL TO BE 
SEEN AT THE ASSOCIATED AMER- 
[CAN ARTISTS’ GALLERIES UN- 
fIL NOVEMBER 2 Below: PAUL 
MOMMER: ROMANCING, OIL. AT 
HUDSON WALKER’S GALLERY 


ANDREW WYETH: 


DE HIRSH 


au: 
FISH HAWK, WATER COLOR. SHOWN LAST MONTH AT MACBETH’S 


MARGULES: RED FOR WEATHER, WATER COLOR. IN HIS EXHIBITION AT THE A: C. A. GALLERY THIS 


MONTH 


bears the stamp of reality without the photographic implica- 
| tion of reality ever afflicting him with mortmain. There is an 
admirable rightness about his pictures: rocks along the 
Housatonic are massive in the shadowed light under over- 


hanging trees, and the water that swirls by is honest brown 


river and not pretty, blue, conventionalized water brought 
from some inland lake. His figures have structure. He knows 


and expresses textures in interiors and in still-lifes. His color 


sense seems to me one of the best in the equipment of any 


_ American painter of his generation. His landscapes are real 


out-of-door scenes and his lighting is remarkable. More still, 
Cowles’ pictures grow on one with every seeing. I know no 
other American painter whose work combines more satis- 
factorily strength and lyricism, studied effects and emotional 
values, solid brushwork and sensitiveness of approach. 
Prophecy is admittedly always dangerous, yet I feel sure that 
Cowles’ current show at Kraushaar’s goes a long way toward 
justifying the belief that he is one of our painters whose work 
promises qualities of permanence. 

Another American painter who has explored abstraction 
and learned to apply it in the representational field with ex- 
cellent results is holding a show of recent water colors this 
month at the A. C. A. Gallery. De Hirsh Margules’ papers 


are highly individual, with daring and intelligent use of 
color. There is an impact in everything he does. For the sake 
of comparison it may be said that his approach is nearer to 
that of Marin than to anyone else, though even that compari- 
son may not be pushed far. He is a keen observer: witness his 
Red For Weather, in which he has commented on the use of 
cheap and durable popular color by residents of certain 
sections of New England. Or note his distinction between two 
dimensional shadows and three dimensional structures in a 
paper like Fishermen’s Shacks. This show marks a consider- 
able advance in Margules’ work, examples of which are 
already to be found in the Boston and Brooklyn Museums 
and in other public and private collections. 

The Midtown has been showing recent paintings by Vin- 
cent Spagna, a Washington Square Outdoor Show graduate 
who has come on a long distance in the last two.or three 
years. During this time, incidentally, he has been teaching on 
the WPA. From tight patterns of Greenwich Village back- 
yards he has moved on to open landscape with human or 
animal figures and to portraits, occasionally indulging in 
humors like that of the three unctuous musicians playing to 
the moon or a strident bird singing to her nestlings. It is 


soundly constructed stuff. He has matured surely rather than 
(Continued on page 666) 


AARON BOHROD: OAK STREET BEACH, OIL. ON VIEW FROM NOVEMBER 22 AT THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, NEW YORK 
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Ben Shahn: Sunday Football, gowache. Won Pennell Memorial Medal, Philadelphia Water Color Exhibition, Pennsylvania Academy 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


British Museums in Wartime 


WHILE LONDON museums and galleries are closed, we learn 
that elsewhere in Britain they are not only remaining open 
but have redoubled their efforts in behalf of their communi- 
ties, particularly in those areas which have received an influx 
of visitors from London. In many instances special classes 
have been arranged for the school children who are now dis- 
persed throughout the country. 

The viewpoint of the Museums Association of England is 
reflected in the following statement by its officers: 

“At the present time, when the energies of the Nation are 
necessarily directed to winning the war, there may be a 
tendency to overlook the fundamental importance of mu- 
seums and art galleries as essential parts of that civilization 
for which we are fighting. These institutions contain col- 
lections of great importance, not only to us, but to the whole 
civilized world, and whatever the stress of circumstances it 
is our duty to see that such collections are adequately safe- 
guarded and preserved. 

“The museum movement, therefore, must carry on with 
the maximum possible efficiency, and if the work of con- 
serving the Nation’s treasures can be supplemented by ever 
extending educational and inspirational activities, the posi- 
tion of museums after this war will be far stronger than it 


was in 1918. There is in effect a great opportunity before 
JIS > diss 


Northwest Annual 


A PHENOMENON OF the Pacific Northwest sufficiently striking - 
to justify comment is the effect that the display of con- 
temporary German art has had on the art of the region. 
Ever since the Western Association of Art Museum Directors 
circulated the works of the German exiles on the West Coast, 

the artists of Oregon and Washington have been producing 

little Hofers, Beckmanns and Klees and there have been 

other manifestations of their admiration for the Europeans. 

So noticeable was this at the exhibition of contemporary art 

at the New York World’s Fair that it was mentioned by more 

than one critic. And now from the announcement received 

from Kenneth Callahan, Curator at the Seattle Museum, we 

learn that the first prize in the Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibi- 

tion of Northwest Artists went to William Givler of Portland, 

Oregon, for his oil, Exodus, which is “in a markedly Hofer 

manner.” 

The exhibition, which closes on November 4, includes one 
hundred and twenty-five paintings (oils and water colors) 
and thirty sculptures. Second prize in oil went to Leon 
Marsh of Seattle for his Szill Life (in which Mr. Callahan 
notes the influence of Georges Bracque, recent Golden Gate 
Exposition prize winner); first honorable mention to Carl 
Morris of Spokane for Girl with Cloth, described as being in 
the baroque romantic tradition. First prize in water color 


was won by Hilda Deutsch of Spokane for Landscape; in 


i 


sculpture by Dudley Pratt for a large piece entitled Man 
and Boys. 

Others whom Mr. Callahan mentions for outstanding work 
are Guy Anderson, Dorothy Hewes, Mark Tobey (a juror 
and consequently not in competition for the awards) and 
Walter Pritchard. He notes an increasing number of abstrac- 
tions, the meagre contribution made by the sculptors of 
the Northwest, the “freshness and vitality of the oils.” 


New Art Center for Tulsa 


EUGENE KINGMAN, GRADUATE of the Yale School of Fine 
Arts and former instructor at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, has been appointed Director of the new Philbrook 
Art Center, which opened in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on October 
25. While plans for the institution are still in the formative 
stage, it is understood that its main purpose will be to build 
up a permanent collection of American art, emphasizing its 
development in the Southwest. It is expected that the 
exhibits will range from the early arts of the American 


Indian to work by contemporary artists. Loan exhibitions 


RIGHT: Phil Dike: Then It Rained, water color. Given the 
second award of merit of the California Water Color Society’s 
annual show at the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 
and Art. BELOW: Millard Sheets: Hilltop Farm, water color. 
One of a group by Sheets which won first prize at the exhibi- 
tion at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Clarence Carter: Summer Silhouette, Oil. To be included in the showing of his recent oils and gouaches at the Ferargil Galleries, Nov. 13-26 


will be continued even after the permanent collection is well 
under way, and an extensive educational program is also 
planned as an important part of the program for the art 
center. 

Philbrook is the former home of Mr. Waite Phillips, who 
had it remodelled for its present purpose and donated it to 


the citizens of Tulsa. 


Artists of Ohio, Pennsylvania & West Virginia 


CAMERON BOOTH, DORIS LEE and Paul Sample comprise the 
jury of selection for the Fifth Annual New Year exhibition 
to be held at the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio, 
from January 1-28, 1940. Eligible are artists of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia; also former residents of these 
three states. Work submitted must have been completed 
since January 1, 1939. Last day for receiving entries is 
December 10, 1939. Awards will be made for oils and water 
colors; a group of paintings from the exhibition will be chosen 


for display on a traveling circuit. 


Life in America Continues 


PERHAPS THE FRONT parlors of the Nation are crying for the 


return of their loans to the exhibition, Life in America for 


Three Hundred Years. But it is so good that one hates the 
thought of its ever being dismantled. The latest report is 
that the exhibition will remain at the Metropolitan Museum | 
in New York until January, 1940. 


Masks—Barbaric and Civilized 


MASKS—BARBARIC AND CIVILIZED is the enigmatic title of 
the current exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum. We under- 
stand the material ranges from the early animal masks of 
primitive peoples to present-day gas masks and those strange 
devices used in ladies’ beauty parlors. What, we wonder, 


is a civilized mask? 


Millard Sheets Wins in Philadelphia 


MILLARD SHEETS of California won first prize in the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Philadelphia Water Color and Print Ex- 
hibition with a group of four water colors. The other prizes 
were awarded as follows: Dana Water Color medal to Phil 
Paradise, Pasadena; the Eyre medal for the best print group 
to Benton Spruance, Philadelphia; Pennell Memorial Medal 
to Ben Shahn, Hightstown, New Jersey, for his gouache, 
Sunday Football; Dawson Memorial medal to Margaret 


Patterson, Boston, for her color block print of flowers. 


| The jury of selection consisted of Charles Burchfield, 
William A. Hofstetter, Ross Braught, Earl Horter, Robert 
| Riggs and George E. C. Wiggins. 

The exhibition, which is held jointly with the Thirty- 


Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Miniature 
Painters at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, will 


| Cranbrook Scholarship 


| If HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED by the Cranbrook Academy of 
| Art that there is available one scholarship for the study of 
advanced sculpture under the direction of Carl Milles. 
The scholarship includes free tuition, free board and room 
) at the Academy from December 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940. 
It does not, however, include cost of materials used nor 
personal expenses. Selection will be made entirely upon the 
artist’s record and accomplishment. Photographs of work 
done in the last two years must be submitted with the appli- 
cation; printed forms and further information may be obtained 
from Richard P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, Cranbrook 


| Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


: 


California Water Colorists 


CALIFORNIA IS NOTED, among other things, for the excel- 
lence of its water colorists. The California Water Color 
Society, which since its inception in 1920 has done much 
_to further the development of this medium in the State, 
recently announced the prize winners in its Nineteenth 
Annual Exhibition. The Purchase Prize was awarded to 
Tom Craig (see Magazine of Art, October, 1938) for The 
Lorenzetti Grave; First Award of Merit to Charles Burchfield 
for The Parade; Second Award of Merit to Phil Dike for 
Then It Rained; Meyer Flax Purchase Prize to Lee Blair 
for The Fair Correspondent; Honorable Mentions to Anders 
G. Aldrin, Dong Kingman, Phil Paradise and Elsie Lower 


Pomeroy. 


ABOVE: Marshall Fredericks: Torso of a Dancer. Belgian black 
marble. Purchased by Cranbrook Academy. BELOW: Egyptian Head. 
XIT Dynasty. New acquisition, Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sisley Centennial 


THE SISLEY CENTENNIAL exhibition at the Durand-Ruel 
Gallery in New York passed as quietly as did the life of the 
artist. Seldom is Sisley honored for his own sake. Equally 
seldom is he ever excluded from modest representation in 
French nineteenth-century exhibitions featuring his more 
illustrious contemporaries. Thus he is tagged for posterity— 
one of the lesser Impressionists. His is the type of achieve- 
ment most easily overlooked: but if appreciation of his con- 
tribution is rare, even rarer is the artist who recognizes his 
own limitations and devotes himself whole-heartedly to 


perfecting himself within the bounds of his capacities. 


Renaissance in Baltimore 


THE EXHIBITION ENTITLED Art of the Medici which com- 
memorates the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Baltimore 


Museum also represents the initial major undertaking of its 


new Director, Mr. Leslie Cheek, Jr. Strictly speaking it is 
; (Continued on page 658) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Biddle’s Story 


An American Artist’s Story. By George Biddle. New York, 1939. Little, 

Brown & Co. Price $4.00. 

IN THIS HIS autobiography George Biddle proves himself 
again a distinguished writer. From Cellini and Vasari to 
Whistler, Fromentin and La Farge there have been painters 
and sculptors who wrote, not only valuable books on art, but 
books that live as literature. I believe An American Artist’s 
Story places Biddle in that good company. 

His life has been in itself interesting, unusually varied, as 
the following selected chapter headings show: “‘Groton— 
California—Harvard College—Texas and Mexico—Harvard 
Law School—Art Student and Latin Quarter—A Soldier in 
the War of Liberation—Tahiti—” He has known well some 
of the famous men and women of our time; he has met 
many more casually. In both relationships he has studied 
people with a sharp eye, and can evoke them with deftness, 
lucidity and humor. You will never forget Annie Deane, 
Mary Cassatt, the Baroness. The chapter, ““Memories of 
Jules Pascin,” is a masterpiece in the sympathetic under- 
standing of a man and sincere appreciation of his work. As 
in his monograph on Adolphe Borie, there is feeling without 
overstatement, revealing stories told with point which imply 
rather than state in so many words the importance of the 
man and his work. Even casual references suggest much of 
Bob Chanler, J. P. Morgan, Maillol, Biddle’s staff colonel, 
Soutine or the family doctor, Gerhard. 

But the book’s quality emphatically does not lie in the 
variety of events, in the celebrity of people described, but in 
the painter’s talent for writing; in the keenness of his vision, 
the vividness of his memory, the intelligence of his selection 
from that memory; and especially in his humor, that stretches 
from the uproarious farce of the witch hunt to the subtlest 
wit of an original descriptive phrase about Miss Cassatt’s 
eriffons. 

One of my favorite chapters is the first, wherein the family 
life is suggested with truth and lack of sentimentality, yet 
with feeling and with a lyric, rather romantic quality that 
recurs throughout the book. The author’s method has a 
simple frankness, that is revealing both in direct statement 
and between the lines, but it is no orgy of self-revelation. In 
spite of some probings and doubts judiciously extracted from 
diaries, the book lives up to its title and is essentially a story, 
which once begun you want to finish. 

Here and there the narrative is enriched by provocative 
ideas, ideas that seem to me right because on the whole I 
agree with them, convincing ideas deduced from fifty years’ 
experience. In the chapters on Groton or Harvard there is a 
well-digested criticism of a method of teaching, living and 
thinking which still seems valid. In the last three chapters 
is a discussion of the various movements in the modern art 
world, and some mention of political, economic and ethical 
contemporary beliefs. 

Only here these ideas protrude from the narrative, suggest 


a lawyer’s brief, a journalist’s summary, and hinder the flow- 


ing whole. Biddle’s faculty of suggesting people weakend 
during his Washington stay. Perhaps these experiences ar¢ 
too recent to have been thoroughly assimilated. Here, too] 
are a few statements with which I differ. 

In the chronology of the Government Art Projects, Biddle 
does not make clear that, after the preliminary discussions, 
Edward Bruce, given a grant of C. W. A. funds, initiated al 
large-scale employment project for artists, which anticipated 
in all but a few minor details and on a much smaller scale the) 


subsequent Federal Art Project of the W. P. A. This was 


of 1934 Bruce organized the Section of Painting and Sculp-) 
ture; its specific duty was to decorate Federal buildings with 
murals and sculpture. 


Biddle’s discussion of the competition and jury system by 


lieve that although the finest easel painter entered may not} 
always win a mural competition, the best design usually! 
does. Biddle’s contrast between the aims of the Section and | 
those of the Federal Art Project is an over-simplification. 
One has only to read the speeches and bulletins of Edward. 
Bruce and Forbes Watson to realize their belief in a broad: 
base of art production and culture and in the tremendous 
social significance of the movement. 

In another place he says “‘because it operates under the. 
Procurement Division, which is in a constant night sweat lest 
it be cheated, the Section severely censors the artists. F or 
this reason it rarely gets their best work.” This is a matter 
of opinion. The Section’s censorship is usually limited to 
questions of fact and quite sensible suggestions about scale. 
The results of its efforts are sufficient to refute the charge, 
though in some cases it may be true. George Biddle had, as he 
tells us, bad luck with the Commission of Fine Arts. 

He also seems sensitive to criticism, wasting space on the 
truly stupid letter about his Justice Department mural from 
the correspondence column of this magazine. He takes too 
much notice of the Bourbon hate for the President and his 
policies, worries about the attitude of the Philadelphia 
Tories to Francis Biddle’s distinguished and disinterested 
public career. 

When An American Artist’s Story is reprinted I hope the 
publishers will include more illustrations, and omit the 
sprawling, oversized sepia portrait on its cover. Like most of 
Biddle’s portraits it is too good for such treatment. 

In both mediums he has an authentic talent for recreating 
individuals, simply, truthfully, with original eye and hand. 
As a painter, however, he disdains to use a certain lyric, 
romantic quality, a charm, a humor and wit, that endows 


this story of his life with so much vitality.—oL1N bows. 


| LEONARDO DA VINCI: STUDY FOR 

|THE MADONNA LITTA. C. 1480. IN 
|THE LOUVRE. REPRODUCED FROM 
SIR KENNETH CLARK’S RECENTLY 

| PUBLISHED BOOK ON LEONARDO 


Leonardo as Artist 
Leonardo da Vinci. By Sir Kenneth Clark. Cambridge, 1939. Cambridge 

University Press. New York, 1939. Macmillan Co. Price $5. 

HERE Is A clear, chronological account of Leonardo as an 
artist, influenced by Verrocchio, Diirer and especially by 
Desiderio da Settignano, influencing Raphael, Giorgione and 
Durer, and, by association, making a fair artist like Bol- 
traffio once or twice approach greatness. The author, believ- 
ing that all great art should be reinterpreted for each genera- 
tion, makes a masterly progress through Vinciana and takes 
up humane criticism where it was left by Pater with the 
advantage of fifty years of research and stylistic analysis. In 
his Drawings at Windsor, 1934, Clark established himself as 
an unprejudiced, scientific but not too skeptical investigator 
and laid the solid foundation for this book. In connoisseurship 
he is influenced by Bode, and his list of Leonardo’s works is 
longer than that of McCurdy and others. 

It is improbable, as was once popularly believed, that the 
young Leonardo imposed on Verrocchio the so-called Leonar- 
desque qualities, the twisting movements in composition and 
details, the facial types and the hardly perceptible smile. The 

_ influence is from the elder to the younger and from his sculp- 
ture which had in it the germ of the incalculable forces and 
fantasies we associate with Leonardo. Of the latter’s early 
uctions only the Liechtenstein portrait is satisfactory 


as a picture. The Annunciation in the Louvre, accepted for 


many years as his earliest work, presents difficulties which 
make Clark believe it must be by Credi influenced by 
Leonardo. When we look at these early pictures and others 
like the Madonna Litta it is hard to find Leonardo in them. 
All are damaged and repainted. “Of the original aspect of 
Leonardo’s pictures we can form practically no conception.” 
But the surviving parts are characteristic. Such items as 
plaited hair, drapery, flowers, background and composition 
added to documentary evidence and authentic drawings 
make impressive evidence, if not proof. Even granting the 
bad condition, they are disappointing. They show no use of 
chiaroscuro and contraposto, no mystery, and an earlier 
generation of critics could not accept them. All illustrate 
what is doubtless the great conflict in Leonardo—that be- 
tween spontaneity and perfection. By nature he belonged to 
the tradition of linear grace and fancy and by training he 
wished to make the picture scientifically accurate, logical 
and finished. The result was that, having made an inspired 
drawing, he often became bored and left the intended picture 
unfinished or finished it without its original vitality. 

In the Adoration of the Magi his natural genius for rhyth- 
mic notation was for the first time controlled by his specula- 
tive intelligence and its unfinished state is part of its magic. 


Sir Kenneth shows a fine and eloquent appreciation of the 
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Adoration and of the Mona Lisa whose pose was a great in- 
vention and which is, when viewed in a proper light, “beauty 
wrought out from within upon the flesh little cell by cell.” 
He finds the St. Anne vastly exciting. Nothing shows 
Leonardo’s intentions as an artist like this pose, and he feels 
Freud made a profound interpretation when he said it repre- 
sented Leonardo’s unconscious memory of a beloved mother 
and stepmother. He rejects Freud’s study as a whole, as 
making a complex character too simple, but feels it does 
rightly point out an abnormality and adds that, aside from 
other evidence, homosexuality is implicit in a large part of 
Leonardo’s work, in his androgynous types and in a kind of 
lassitude of form. 

Following Leonardo’s progress year by year it is evident 
that the atmosphere of Milan, though he produced the heroic 
Last Supper there, brought out in him a certain effeminacy. 
His amazing productivity between 1503 and 1507 indicates 
that Florentine enthusiasm and competition was more stimu- 
lating. Clark feels that the underlying principle in the life of 
the mysterious man of Vinci was his concern with vital 
force. Early, from his researches, he learned of the vast power 
of natural forces and pursued science as a means of harnessing 
them for human advantage. As he became aware of man’s 
impotence, human beings gradually faded from his imagina- 
tion or appeared like St. Anne or St. John as symbols of 
force and mystery. 

This beautiful book with its sixty-eight plates, index and 
small working bibliography, though designed for the general 
reader, is indispensable for the student. Leonardo was per- 
haps the greatest single influence in European painting. In 
his use of light and shade, particularly, he led it away from 
all other painting styles of the world. But all the master’s 
work that remains is like a ruined monument. We must con- 
clude that his significance for our generation lies in the magic 
of his personality, in his drawings and in three or four pic- 
tures. Other implications, though tremendous, are historical. 


—MAUREEN C. MABBOTT 


Gist of Art 


Gist of Art. By John Sloan. New York, 1939. American Artists Group, 
Ine. Price, $3.75. 


“I HAVE TRIED to function as an artist, doing the things I 
wanted to do; sometimes because somebody wanted me to 
do something else.” 

This engagingly candid admission is from John Sloan’s 
Gist of Art. Perhaps if somebody had insisted that the artist 
refrain from writing his autobiography we might have been 
rewarded with the life story firsthand of one of the most 
forceful and colorful characters in American art. As it is 
we shall have to be content with what is offered, for Gist 
of Art is a sort of John Sloan omnibus. Autobiographical 
material is confined to a few brief paragraphs at the outset, 
and after thus disposing of his personal life, the author turns 
to the reader with the query, “What more do you want to 
know about an artist when you have his work?” Then, as if 
in answer, he proceeds to give his views on life and on art. 
The book, as explained on the title page, consists mainly of 


excerpts from his teachings, “principles and practise ex- 


pounded in classroom and studio, recorded with the assist ) 
ance of Helen Farr.” 

Much technical material, illustrated by diagrams, should 
be of enormous interest to students and to artists. However) 
Sloan does not neglect that portion of the public which hi 


dignifies by the term “esthetic consumer.” To the member 


it to be, he addresses a chapter. 
A valuable supplement is the section at the end, which) 
contains over a hundred and thirty pages closely packed with} 


half-tone reproductions of John Sloan’s work. The illustra} 


magazine and book illustrations, the first canvases when) 
Henri’s influence was strong, the productive and effervescent} 
period of The Eight (Sloan, Shinn and Lawson are now the! 
only survivors) when he did the Manhattan transcripts that| 
have made him famous, the record of the summers at| 
Gloucester and later at Santa Fe, down to his latest study! 
of the nude. 

The turn his work has taken in the last ten years has| 
baffled even his most ardent disciples. In this connection| 
occurs what is to me one of the most interesting passages in| 
the book, wherein he writes as follows: “Because I, too, am a 
student, ten years ago I turned my back on the type of 
work I had done in the past, work which had been recognized 
by critic and public. Many pictures I make today are frankly 


experiments, products of my laboratory. But in looking over 


my paintings and etchings of the last ten years, I feel satis-: 


fied that a number of them stand out as more powerful and | 
truly creative works than those of my earlier period.” 

Obviously it was “not merely the Irish in him which im- 
pelled him to neglect the American scene for the human 
figure just as the former was reaching a belated and exag- 
gerated ascendancy. Small wonder, however, that he cannot 
resist a jog to the memory of those forgetful souls who con- 
sider American genre an artistic discovery of the last decade. 

Considering that his earlier work, as he says, was “un- 
consciously very socially conscious,” it is interesting to 
note his viewpoint on this type of painting, now so much to 
the fore. He questions the validity and necessity for the 
consciously propagandistic painting. He feels that in Amer- 
ica, since the artists can talk about things freely they can go 
on painting any kind of subject matter they like. 

The book is full of salty sayings, frequently appearing in 
unexpected fashion. Part of its punch lies in the informal 
manner of presentation, but one feels that Sloan might have 
been better served by a little judicious editing; there are 
parts which are repetitious and the whole lacks cohesion. 
Yet every page is worth a close perusal. Gist of Art leaves 
one full of admiration for this stubborn realist nearing 
seventy who has already left his mark on American art, who 


is still experimenting, still reaching out.—JANE WATSON. 


Americans have the world’s best 
bargain in telephone service. It’s good 
and it’s cheap. Nowhere else do people 
get so much service and such good 


and courteous service at such low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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more an ingenious experiment in adult art education than) 
an art exhibition, since it is composed chiefly of charts) 
photographs and reproductions, These are supplemented by) 
a few original works of the period. Besides being an exposi- 


tion of Mr. Cheek’s theories of museum presentation, it is 


also proof of his resourcefulness, since there were insuperable} 
obstacles to obtaining a representative collection of originals) 
at this time. 

The stated purpose of the exhibition is to offer a com- 


prehensive survey of the Renaissance period in Florence, 
from 1450-1600. Charted with the use of headlines are the} 
accomplishments of the period in all fields and featured is 
a huge map of the city of Florence, with photographs of} 


the buildings arranged in such a way as to indicate their} 


exact location on the map. There is a gallery of Renaissance} 
architecture, rooms in which are represented the works of, 


the painters and sculptors of the period, and in the last gallery; 


an attempt is made to trace the Renaissance influence down} 
to the present day. 
In conjunction with the opening of the exhibition aj 


Medici pageant was held in the sculpture court of the Mu- 


Two recent additions to the textile collections of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Lert: Silk brocade, Hispano-Moresque, XV| 
Century. BELOW: Polychrome velvet, Italian, XV Century.| 
J. H. Wade Fund purchase from the Alsberg Collection| 


eum, with performances repeated each day of the first week. 
_‘he Walters Gallery cooperated by assembling for special 
_xhibition Renaissance objects from its permanent collec- 
“ion and there is also an exhibit illustrating the scientific 
Jiork of Leonardo da Vinci in the medical library of the 
~ohns Hopkins University. 

| Art of the Medici will continue at the Baltimore Museum 


f Art until November 26. 
| 
‘orty-Kight State Competition 


} 


HIS MONTH in Washington, D. C., the public will have a 
/inique opportunity to view mural designs from every State 
a the Union when the winning sketches for the Forty-Eight 
tates competition of the Section of Fine Arts are displayed 
‘t the Corcoran Gallery in an exhibition of recent work 
xecuted under the auspices of the Section. 

The competition was announced last June. As a result 
475 designs were submitted and from these a jury con- 
isting of Maurice Sterne, Henry Varnum Poor, Edgar 
Willer and Olin Dows selected a mural design to be carried 
jut in each of the forty-eight States. They also recommended 
wenty-six other competitors for future commissions by the 
ection. 

The winners are listed below, State by State, with the 
cations of the post offices that will be decorated. 
\LABAMA, EUTAW: Robert Gwathmey, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
| Vania. 

IRKANSAS, PARIS: Joseph P. Vorst, St. Louis, Missouri. 
\RIZONA, SAFFORD: Seymour Fogel, New York City. 
*ALIFORNIA, LOS BANOS: Lew E. Davis, Phoenix, Arizona. 
sOLORADO, LITTLETON: John Fraser, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 

Vania. 

SONNECTICUT, HARTFORD: Alton S. Tobey, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
YELAWARE, SELBYVILLE: William H-~ Calfee, Washington, 

aps C. 

‘LORIDA, DE FUNIAK SPRINGS: Thomas I. Laughlin, New York 

City. 

BORGIA, CONYERS: Elizabeth Terrell, New York City. 
DAHO, KELLOGG: Fletcher Martin, Hollywood, California. 
LLINOIS, HAMILTON: Edmund Lewandowski, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin. 

NDIANA, SPENCER: Joseph Meert, Kansas City, Missouri. 
OWA, CORNING: Marion Gilmore, Ottumwa. Iowa. 

‘ANSAS, SENECA: Joe Jones, St. Louis, Missouri. 

-ENTUCKY, HICKMAN: William E. L, Bunn, Muscatine. Iowa. 
OUISIANA, EUNICE: Laura B. Lewis, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
!AINE, DOVER-FOXCROFT: Barstow Greenbie, Castine, Maine. 
IARYLAND, ELKTON: Alexander Clayton, Chevy Chase, 

Maryland. 

IASSACHUSETTS, STOUGHTON: Jean Watson, Germantown, 

Pennsylvania. 

ICHIGAN, GRAND LEDGE: James Calder, Detroit, Michigan. 
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ORDON SAMSTAG, A. N. A., re- 
ceived his first encouragement with the 
Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship Award of 
1928, after which followed seven years as 
teacher in antique drawing until 1936, at the 
National Academy, N. Y. His easel paintings 
have won a long list of honors, medals and 
awards, among which are the Clarke prize 
($300), National Academy of Design, 1931, 
Lippincott prize Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts 1936, the Dunham Prize, Connec- 
ticut Academy of Fine Arts 1936, Allied 
Artists of America 1936, and others. Repre- 
sented in the permanent collection of Toledo 
Museum of Art, Buell Hammett Collection, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


In 1937 Mr. Samstag completed his mural 
“Tobacco” for the Post Office in Reidsville, 
N. C., which was followed by two murals he is 
presently completing for the Scarsdale (N. Y.) 
Post Office. Both of these murals were com- 
missioned by the Section of Fine Arts, Treas- 
ury Dept., Washington, D. C. Writing of his 
use of artist's material: 
“Il have experimented with grinding my 
own colors, and have tried several well 
known foreign brands, but for a number 
of years I have been using Schmincke 
Finest Artists Oil Colors exclusively and 
find them consistently good.” 
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B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ACADEMY OF THE S/ie Cli 


PROFESSIONAL training in Painting, Sculpture (stone cutting), 
Illustration and Mural Decoration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the University of Pennsylvania confers the degree of Bache- 
lor of Fine Arts. The enrollment records of this—the oldest fine 
arts school in America—lists the best of past and contemporary 
American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs provides training similar to 
that given in the Philadelphia Winter School. Distinguished 
faculty. Booklet. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia,Pa. 
School of 


The 
Celebrated A Fine Arts 


Transferred from PARIS & LONDON to NEW YORK. The prominent 
French painter, professor and theorist—author of “Foundations of Mod- 
ern Art’”—will teach and paint in daily contact with his students. 
Opening 2nd Oct.: 208 E. 20th, NEW YORK (near Gramercy Pk.). 
Tel.: GR 7-9723. 
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INSTITUTE 
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ST. PAUL GALLERIES 
AND SCHOOL OF ART 


CAMERON BOOTH, Director A SCHOOL which has a well estab- 
lished position as a progressive institu- 
tion. A WORKSHOP where study may 
be carried on under exceptional, per- 
sonal, and individual instruction. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
96th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Advertising, stage design, pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Teacher Training: B. F. A. 
degree. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CATALOGUE. 


1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ee 
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Write Secretary for Catalog 
476 SUMMIT AVENUE 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Have You Seen the Announcement on the Inside Front Cover? 


THE QUALITY MAGAZINE 
OF THE WEST 


Showing the beautiful homes, gardens and inte- 
riors of the Pacific Coast. If you are interested in 
lovely things, our publication will give youa great 


deal of pleasure as well as good and practical ideas. 


Domestic Rates 


One year $2.50 Two years $4.00 


California ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


2404 West Seventh Street Los Angeles, California 
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MINNESOTA, ST. PAUL: Don Humphrey, Hartland, Wisconsin) 


MISSISSIPPI. LELAND: Stuart R. Purser, Pineville, Louisiana) 
MISSOURI, JACKSON: Fred Conway, Webster Grove, Missouril 


MONTANA (Building to be selected): Mordi Gassner, Ne ‘i 
York City. 
NEBRASKA, SCHUYLER: Philip von Saltza, Salem, Massachu} 
setts. | 
NEVADA, YERINGTON: Adolph Gottlieb, Brooklyn, New York} 
NEW HAMPSHIRE (Building to be selected): Philip von Saltza| 
NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN: Avery Johnson, Denville, Ne ' 
Jersey. 
NEW YORK, DELHI: Mary Early, New York City. } 
NEW MEXICO, HOT SPRINGS: Boris Deutsch, Los Angeles} 
California. / | 
NORTH CAROLINA, BOONE: Alan Tompkins, Stratford, Con! 


necticut. 


Visitors viewing the large map of Florence featured in the exhibit, 
Art of the Medici, the new departure at the Baltimore Museum 


NORTH DAKOTA, NEW ROCKFORD: Eduard Buk Ulreich, New 
York City. 

OHIO, BRIDGEPORT: Richard Kenah, Washington, D. C. 

OKLAHOMA, PURCELL: James B. Turnbull, Maplewood, 
Missouri. 

OREGON, BURNS: Jack Wilkinson, San Francisco, California. 

PENNSYLVANIA, MERCER: Lorin Thompson, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

RHODE ISLAND, WESTERLY: Paul Sample, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, MULLINS: Lee Gatch, Lambertville, New 
Jersey. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, FLANDREAU: M. E. Ziegler, St. Genevieve, 


Missouri. 


! 


TENNESSEE, LENOIR CITY: David Stone Martin, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

TEXAS, LAMPASSAS: Ethel Edwards, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

\VERMONT, ISLAND POND: Barse Miller, La Canada, California. 


(UTAH, HELPER: Jennie Magafan, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
‘viRcINrA, PHOEBUS: William H. Calfee, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, SHELTON: Richard Haines, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


WEST VIRGINIA, MANNINGTON: Richard Zoellner, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

WISCONSIN, CHILTON: Charles Thwaites, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

WYOMING, GREYBULL: Manuel A. Bromberg, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


New Director for Kansas City 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE has announced the appoint- 


ment of Keith Martin, thirty-year-old portrait painter and 
\former associate of Wayman Adams, to succeed Rossiter 


| Howard as Director. Mr. Howard resigned last August. 


The Kansas City Art Institute, which was founded in 
1887, functions chiefly as a professional art school. However, 
it holds an annual exhibition of work by artists of the 
Middle West in February and throughout the season arranges 
for special exhibits. 


Greek Art Harbored at Metropolitan 


(THERE Is STILL opportunity for those who have not already 
seen (or for that matter, those who wish to see again) the 


classic sculpture from the Greek pavilion, which was one of 
the best exhibits at the New York World’s Fair. Five out- 


standing examples of ancient Greek sculpture are now on 


‘view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 


Included are the Head of Ariadne, attributed ‘to Praxiteles; 
the bronze Head of a Greek Woman from Thrace; the Head 
of the Titan Anytos in marble, by the Messinian sculptor 
Damophon (2nd Century B.C.); the Funeral Stele of Ampha- 
rete, a fourth-century marble found in Athens and now the 
property of the Greek Government; and last, but far from 
least, the Maiden of the Acropolis, (ec. 525 B.C.), an archaic 
figure of extreme rarity, one of the earliest retaining vestiges 
of its original polychrome. 

These works, like many other European loans now in this 
country, must remain here until they can again be entrusted 
to the Atlantic. 


Correction 


THE CAPTION FOR our reproduction of Veronese’s Christ on the 
Cross between the Virgin and St. John, on page 579 of the 
October issue of the Magazine, wrongly stated that the 
painting was lent to the Veronese exhibition by the Academy, 
Venice. The truth is that it was lent by the Church of San 
Lazzaro dei’ Mendicanti, Venice. The error, we regret to say, 
was made in this office. 
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Aquatic Park, San Francisco 


SHARP CRITICISM HAS met the Park Commission’s disposition 
of Aquatic Park, the WPA project turned over by the 
Federal Government to the City of San Francisco. We under- 
stand an investigation is now in progress to ascertain why 
the park’s facilities, intended for the free use of the people, 
are now controlled by the concessionaires. What concerns us 
is that the painting and sculpture executed for the project 
can apparently only be enjoyed by those who patronize the 
commercial interests. Vigorous protests have been made by 
Hilaire Hiler, muralist, and Remo Bufano, sculptor. Let 
us hope the situation will soon be cleared up in satisfactory 


manner. 


Music at Williamsburg 


PERHAPS BECAUSE OUR tradition is still in swaddling clothes 
we are inclined to cherish it with special tenderness. We 
doubt if anywhere in the world has it been fostered on such 
a scale as at Williamsburg, Virginia. Here time, effort and 
expense have not been spared in an effort to create and main- 
tain an illusion. To this very comfortable dream-world 
journeyed during the last days of October a nostalgic band 
of music-lovers, to listen to Colonial airs in a Colonial set- 
ting. They were rewarded with a program of chamber music 
played on the instruments of the period. And, to make the 
occasion rarer still, much of the music was from the library 
of Thomas Jefferson. 
The concerts, given twice yearly, are under the direction 
of Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, who has been devoting 
himself to exhaustive research on chamber music of the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Assisting Mr. Kirk- 


patrick in carrying out the program were Bernard Tinterow]. 
violinist, Aaron Bodenhorn, violon-cellist, Ethel Mann} 


flautist, and Pauline Pierce, mezzo soprano. 


Smuggler from Iraq 


export permits and apparently succeeded in extricating| 


himself and the treasures from the country. The Iraq Goy-| 


Division of Near Eastern Affairs at the State Department, | 
Washington; copies have also been placed in the hands of 
Laurence Vail Coleman, Director of the American Associa-} 
tion of Museums, and J. Arthur MacLean, Secretary-| 
Treasurer of the Association of Art Museum Directors. | 
Meanwhile the Division of Near Eastern Affairs is attempt-} 


ing to get further details from Baghdad. 


Poor to Decorate State College 


HENRY VARNUM POOR’S most recent commission is a mural to | 
be executed for Pennsylvania State College with the stipula- | 
tion that he carry out his work in true fresco when college 


is in session, so that students may observe the artist at his | 


Ferdinand E. Warren: 
The Harbor, Oil. Ex- 
hibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
among its recent pur- 
chases of contemporary 
American works 


The Entire Collection of 


Mrs Cornelius J. Sullivan 


AT PUBLIC SALE 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY EVENINGS 
DECEMBER 6 AND 7 
+ 


Important Examples o rf 


MODERN ART 


AS WELL AS DISTINGUISHED PICTURES BY 
LEADING ARTISTS OF OTHER SCHOOLS 


Among the Outstanding Works 


Arthur B. Davies: 
Three Figure Paintings 


Paul Cézanne: Madame Cézanne 
and 4 watercolor drawings 


Vincent van Gogh: Mademoiselle 
Ravoux, and drawing Coin de 
Verger 


Gilbert Stuart: James Delancey 


Georges Braque: Still Life 


Amedeo Modigliani: Portrait of a 
Woman in Black Dress 


André Derain: The Window on the 


of New York Park 
Jean Siméon Chardin: Still Life Paul Gauguin: Autour des Huttes, 


Martinique 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Femme dans le 
Jardin de M. Forest, and 2 


portraits 


Odilon Redon: 
Two Flower Paintings 


Georges Rouault: Three paintings 
including The Clown 


Pierre Bonnard: Paysage de 
Printemps 


Bronzes: by Maillol, Despiau 
Degas 
Stone Head by Modigliani 


Maurice Prendergast: 
Three Paintings 


On Exhibition from December 2 
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the best mural space that he has had to date. He will basq 


|, 
\ 


his subject matter on the early history of the institution. | 


work. The college proudly boasts that it is giving Mr. Poo 


Additional Sculptures for Reproduction 


original works by American sculptors, has announced thai 
additional works have been chosen for reproduction fron) 
the Contemporary Art Exhibition at the New York World 
Fair. 

The committee of selection consisted of Holger Cahill] 
Director of, the Contemporary Art Exhibition, Mildred 


tors; John I. H. Baur, Brooklyn Museum; Dr. Bernard 
Myers, New York University, and George Robinson, Direc+ 
tor of the Galleries. | 

Works by the following artists were chosen: 

Frederick Warren Allen, Boston; Dorothy Austin, Dallas; 
Ramon Bermudez, Philadelphia; Ahron Ben Shmuel, Riegels- 
ville, Pa.; Wharton Esherick, Paoli, Pa.; Gladys Caldwell. 
Fisher, Denver; Alonzo Hauser, Milwaukee; Mildred Wels hi 
Hammond, Kansas City; Donal Hord, Pacific Beach, Calif.;| 
Simon Moselsio, Bennington, Vt.; Gordon Newell, Lo 
Angeles; Peterpaul Ott, Evanston, IIl.: Dudley Pratt, 
Seattle; Yoshimatsu Onaga, Philadelphia; Wallace Rosen | 
bauer, Kansas City; Mathilde Schaeffer, Scottsdale, Ariz.;} 
Mario Ubaldi, Chicago; Charles Umlauf, Chicago; Em-| 


manuel Viviano, Chicago. 


Goucher College Extends F’ ine Arts Department 


THROUGH A GRANT from the Carnegie Corporation Goucher 
College in Baltimore has been enabled to extend its fine arts 
program, which has been under the direction of Dr. Eleanor 
Patterson Spencer for a number of years. The staff has been. 
enlarged, new courses offered, a fine arts center opened, and 
plans are under way to purchase an extensive library of 
fine arts literature. Among the new courses given is a survey 
of art in the United States from the seventeenth century 
to the present. 

Edmund H. Chapman has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of the history of art. Mr. Chapman, who received his 
master of arts degree at Yale, was a member of the fine arts 
department of the University of Colorado from 1930 to 1937, 
and since has held the Yale Fellowship at New York Uni- 
versity, where he studied at the Institute of Fine Arts. 


Textile Acquisitions 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF RECENT acquisitions in the field of 
textiles have come from the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, the Cleveland Museum and the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. 


The Metropolitan acquisition is a Flemish tapestry of 

the fifteenth century, illustrating the story of Hector and 
_ Andromache. James J. Rorimer, the Museum’s curator of 
_ medieval art, believes it to be part of a series made at Tournai 
_ for Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Silks and velvets, including examples from Mohammedan 
| looms at Palermo, Sicily, and from Spain, France, Italy and 
| Persia augment the textile collections of the Cleveland 
_ Museum. Purchased through the J. H. Wade Fund from the 
> estate of H. A. Elsberg, noted connoisseur and collector, the 
fabrics range from products of the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 

The Minneapolis Institute purchase is a Beauvais tapestry 
of the eighteenth century designed by Jean Baptiste Bérain 
and executed by Philippe Béhagle. 


Foreign Representation in Chicago Print Show 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of Lithography and Wood- 
Engraving which opens at the Art Institute of Chicago the 
tenth of the month will have a strong foreign representation 
in spite of the European war. Entries have been received by 
artists from twenty-one foreign countries. The jury consists 
of Peggy Bacon, Asa Cheffetz and Todros Geller of Chicago. 


All three are widely known for their work in black and white. 


Expansion in Texas 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Department of Fine Arts antici- 
pates a busy season with increases in the staff and more than 
double the number of students. Last year the Department, 
which was in charge of Ward Lockwood, assisted by Loren 
Mozley, offered only beginners’ classes. This year, however, 
more advanced courses are offered and the staff has been 
augmented to include William McVey, as instructor in 
seulpture, and Boyer Gonzales and Burmah Burris, to teach 
drawing and design. 

Mr. MeVey was born in Boston\in 1905. He studied and 
later taught at the Cleveland Museum of Art. He has also 
studied under Despiau in Paris. Among his commissions are 
sculptured decorations for the PWA Housing Project in 


Cleveland, Ohio, the bronze doors of the Federal Trade 
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Commission Building in Washington (both executed under 
the auspices of the Section of Fine Arts) sculpture in Wade 
Park, Cleveland, and the San Jacinto Monument in Texas. 

Mr. Gonzales was born in Galveston. He received a degree 
in architecture from the University of Virginia. He studied 
with Kuniyoshi and before coming to the University of 
Texas assisted Henry Lee McFee in the latter’s school in 
San Antonio. 

Miss Burmis studied at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
where she won several scholarships. She painted a mural for 
the Hall of Religion at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, and also assisted Moya del Pino with his work for 


the same building. 


Art Broadcasts 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, cooperating with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has begun a series of programs on art, 
entitled, plaintively, “What’s Art to Me?” They are given 
Saturdays from 6:30 to 6:45 P.M. coast to coast. Commen- 
tator is Holger Cahill, Director of the Federal Art Project. 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS 
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rapidly and consolidated his gains as he went along. 

Just now at the Midtown Minna Citron is revealing how 
she has progressed since the days of her nonage under Miller 
at the League. The tightness of grouping has fallen away. 
Her observation of humankind is shrewd and amusing—salty 


comment on women jurors, women en deshabille reading the 
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EDITED BY 
W. R. Valentiner and E. P. Richardson 
CONTENTS FOR AUTUMN, 1939: 
Theodore Bolton: Charles Willson Peale. Twelve il- 


lustrations. 


Wilhelm Suida: Titian’ s Portrait of Martino Pasqualigo. 
Two illustrations. 


Robert C. Smith: Some Drawings by the Architect, 
Luigi Vanvitelli. Eighteen illustrations. 

Evelyn Sandberg-Vavala: Niccolo di Pietro Veneziano. 
Twelve illustrations. 

W.R. Valentiner: Willem Drost, Pupil of Rembrandt. 
Twenty-six illustrations. 


Ulrich Middeldorf: Drawings by Giovanni dell’ Opera. 
Seven illustrations. 


Published by The Detroit Institute of Arts of the 
City of Detroit, Michigan. Price: $4.00 per year; 
$1.00 per copy. Post-paid everywhere. On sale in 
New York at Brentano’s, in London at Zwemmer’s. 
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VINCENT SPAGNA: THE NEST, OIL. INCLUDED IN THE ARTIST’S 
ONE-MAN EXHIBITION AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES LAST MONTH | 


papers, and similar subjects. Some of it is capitally vulgar in | 


the best sense of the word: good red earth. 


A somber and sensitive artist, Paul Mommer, who is show- 


ing recent work at Hudson Walker’s, has infused into his por- | 


traits and figure pieces much of the brooding, religious feeling 


that pervaded his earlier crepuscular landscapes. The Kiss of | 


Judas is one of the few modern pictures on a profound reli- | 


gious theme that I recall which does not go Italian renais- 


sance or mawkishly sentimental. His Guitar Player is full of 2 


poignant overtones—the melody is obviously macabre and 


the listener is from an eerie half-world. The pointed faces 


in Mommer’s portraits bear a pathetic family resemblance; 
they are all frustrated prisoners of life with haunted eyes. 
Mommer is perhaps too reticent in his statements and 
warmer color would, in my judgment, help him toward wider 
appreciation. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN ART 


(Continued from page 627) 


how the carving of shell gorgets in the Southeast can reach 
the porportions of a major art. 

The use of metals for jewelry is scant before the white 
Colonists. Copper is used for headdress, rings and the like, 
and there are also some instances where gold and silver 
were hammered in a crude plating over ear plugs of copper. 
Some gold pendants are known from Florida and Georgia, 


fat $4 ac Be, : Cec 
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Rock Painting by Little Lamb, a Navajo. 1804. Antelope House, 
Canyon del Muerto, Arizona. The lively naturalism is not unlike 
that of the paleolithic paintings found in northern Spain 


which are beautiful because of the metal rather than the form. 
In modern times the excellent silver and turquoise jewelry of 
the Navajo makes a pleasing and significant addition to the 
corpus of world ornament. 

A definite place for the emotional principles back of American 
Indian art exists in our modern world. The idea of the group 
working together for the common good certainly is reflected 
in the unity of the tribal styles. That communal work does 


not submerge initiative may be seen in the infinite variety 


of design and form. Personal emotions affecting the individual 
in his relations to other individuals are conspicuously absent 
from North American Indian art. Rather there is a balanced 
harmony of presentation like the natural laws to be obeyed in 
adjustments to the finite and the infinite. Balance, order, 
repose, awe, majesty, naturalism, are terms for Indian art 
instead of the love, mercy, hate, mysticism, of the personal 
European religious art. Perhaps such attitudes are impossible 
to reconcile, but in a great technical age where, more than 
ever before, mass cooperation is essential to survival, such 
emotional ideas as are depicted in Indian art are not lightly 
to be dismissed. In this twilight of individualism, perhaps we 


may draw some satisfaction from the group arts of America. 


PERSPECTIVE AT FORTY 


(Continued from page 639) 


advantage of the opportunities which Boulanger offered of 
meeting other musicians, gone to art galleries and traveled to 
Italy, Holland and Spain; absorbed a sense of style and per- 
spective, learned how to live and act. But no! I would have 
none of it. I came to learn to be a composer; I was like the 
rookie who came to France to win the war. I would not take 
it easy, settle down. I was all for immediate action. I rejected 


Boulanger’s formal teaching of counterpoint, harmony, sol- 
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ByGeorgeC. Vaillant 


This beautiful volume, with its fine collection of 
ninety-six full-page photographs, is an absorbing 
study of Indian art and Indian culture in North Amer- 
ica from prehistoric times through the coming of the 
white man. Here is startling evidence of the wide 
range of artistic production among our Indian tribes, 
a tange which was far greater than among the early 
Mediterranean and European peoples from whom we 
inherited our aesthetic traditions. 

The ninety-six photographs included in the vol- 
ume represent every branch of the Indian arts. They 
illustrate graphically the high artistic attainments 
of the aboriginal tribes of North America. 

The importance of such a work cannot be over- 
estimated, and in view of the interest in our own 
national heritage, it should stimulate a very natural 
pride, as well as enrich our conception of art under 
primitive techniques of living. 


The Author 


Dr. Vaillant joined the American Museum Staff in 
1927 and conducted excavations for the Museum in 
the Valley of Mexico from 1928 to 1936, correlating 
archaeology and history. He gave a special course 
at Yale in 1938, and at New York University in 
1938-39. He is President of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, Fellow of the Society for American 
Archaeology and member of the Société des Ameéri- 
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feggio. And she had the patience of an angel. She called me | 
her autodidact and allowed me to go my own way. At the| 
end of the first year I felt quite discouraged. I could not} 
accept the European idea of discipline wherein one learns by 
exercising a system of formalized studies in harmony, coun-|, 
terpoint and form. It all seemed to leave out the exercise} 
of the most important element in a composer’s equipment— |, 
the imagination. That was my belief then and still is my| 


belief. 


to develop a technique derived from my own expressive im- | 
pulses and from first-hand experience as a composer. I had | 
decided to go home and there to continue my studies alone, t 
when opportunity again intervened. ; a 

I subscribed to a-series of all the Beethoven String Quar- | 
tets, bought the scores and studied them in minute detail | 
before and after each concert. Beethoven became a wise, | 
confiding, copiously illustrative teacher. Boulanger cooper- | 
ated with complete grace and from this point on life unfolded | 
swiftly and with an exciting logic. Days and nights were | 
saturated with Beethoven’s dynamic forms. I also turned to | 
Bach’s rich contrapuntal textures and long, direct musical | 
structures. I learned about the passion and discipline of un- | 
interrupted eloquence—about opulence, fecundity, abun- 
dance, clarity and style. In short, I became a profound believer | 
in discipline and form, both organic and autogenetic. 
Materials, I learned, must serve the organic form, the ulti- 
mate expression. They must come generated by the same | 
impulse and be coordinated in style. All the rich, pantheistic 
experience of my youth came to substantiate these conclu- 
sions. Was not every tree, flower and fruit the result of | 
discipline to nature’s end, always true to its generic impulse? | 
Beauty is true to itself, intolerant of inorganic blemishes, in- | 
consistencies, arrested development, arbitrary and wilful : 
monstrosities. Technique as an approach to beauty is not | 
something one learns to put on like a coat of paint. Techniqué 
is the manner of formulating a long accumulation of choices 
and disciplines: the choice of melodic and harmonic materials 
which are most kindred, the discipline of refusing to confuse 
them with extraneous materials which may be equally true 
and beautiful. Technique is finally the mastery with which 
continuity of impulse must be achieved with materials 
chosen for their unity and relationship. 

So with these beliefs, at thirty I began to prepare for my 
life work as a composer. There followed ten years of writing 
symphonies, chamber music and choral music—ten years of 
trial and error and adjustment, of new vistas, new enthu- 
siasms, of selections and rejections. There were two grants of 
the coveted Guggenheim Fellowship, performances in Paris. 
During this period I suffered a fractured spine and spent six 
months in a plaster cast. This was a great blessing in disguise 
which forced me really to read and write the language of 


music without depending on the piano. In one short con- 


ee 


centrated period I gained freedom from the room-with-a- 
piano-in-it bondage which might have cramped my whole life. 
I returned to an America shrill with the clamor of plenty, 


drunk with the whirlwind of quick turnover. I felt a heart- 
ache for the sanity and quiet peace of a small French village 
_ where respect was shown for the composer who had American 
f money to spend. Slowly it dawned on me that nobody really 
| eared whether I wrote music or not; that good American 
| citizens resented one of their own making a lifework out of 
» such an immeasurable occupation as music-making—unless 
_ it netted money. 


But opportunity led on and on, regenerating enthusiasms, 


confidence and energies. I won a creative fellowship from the 


_ City of Pasadena, in the nick of time. Performances of my 
! work received encouraging reviews from well-known writers, 
such as Arthur Farwell, Lawrence Gilman, John Tasker 
| Howard, Arthur Mendel, H. T. Parker, Paul Rosenfeld and 
| Nicolas Slonimsky. ; 


There were triumphs, great in my life, very small in the 
cultural life of the nation. I experienced the heady, self- 
conscious, timeless unreality of hearing first performances of 
my music by the superb Boston Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic and the Philadelphia orchestras—the naked, 
dramatic clarity of performances by great string quartets, 


the sense of social identity and unity which the swelling flood 


of choral sonorities imparts to one’s music. I did broadeast- 
ing, recording, publishing, lecturing, teaching. I was coming 
to grips with my lifework. 

As each season unfolds it becomes increasingly evident that 
talent alone cannot produce composers. Talent is as wonder- 
ful and as common as spring blossoms. It must be pollinated 
by many virtues, sustained through many climaxes, nourished 
to maturity. Talent should be supported by energy without 
impatience, ambition without the jealousy that consumes 
creative calm. The artist should have a long-range perspec- 
tive with a short-range drive, economic and social fortitude 
without cynicism; a shrewd common sense of materials and 
forms coupled with a delicate receptivity to those faint, 
mystical, spiritual, psychic promptings deep within us with- 
out which the brain is only an index of everything that has 
been conceived by others; the capacity to replenish enthu- 
siasm with enjoyments of all varieties, without losing the 
will-to-do with prodigious labor. Above all, the composer 
should have an intimate knowledge of his creative capacities 
—his creative peaks and fatigues—and an accumulated 
technique serviceable to those innate creative capacities. 

No one has all these qualities. But in the struggle to attain 
them the creative artist achieves maturity. He learns his 
innate weaknesses and strengths and in this wisdom he 


accumulates a focused serviceable character, supported by 


GIST OF ART sy JOHN SLOAN 


“One of the truly significant art books of the past decade. It is a valuable, penetrating in- 
spection of the very foundations of America’s new, vital art movement . . . Posterity might well 


regard it as we regard Delacroix’s Journal.” 


“There are many artists, many teachers. There is only one John Sloan. And he has written a book 


— PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr. in The Art Digest 


it is indeed a ‘document’ . . . the reader begins almost at once to feel a curious warm tingle of exhilaration. 
This talk is as honest as it is cadent. Gist of Art is a book that deserves widespread attention.” 


“Sloan’s technical suggestions 
are vital for all kinds of 
artists; and his racy talk, in 
‘Gist of Art’? has much of the 
authority and intensity of his 
paintings and etchings .. . 
Of all the painter-discoverers 
of the American scene, he is 
the closest perhaps to the 
novelists and poets.” 


— VAN WYCK BROOKS 


“John Sloan, in ‘Gist of Art’, 

is terse and snappy in his 

advice, revealing unbounded 
zest for living.” 

— HARRY HANSEN, 

N. Y. World-Telegram 


“ “Gist of Art’ is shrewd, tart, 
and aphoristic. It is full of 
salt and sense. It is at once 
a memoir of life and art in 
America, a textbook on paint- 
ing, and a one-man show.” 


— CHARLES POORE, 


New York Times 
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a seasoned technique which serves him “with the ease of! 
forgotten toil.” | 

I believe that America’s next twenty years will be restless | 
with the necessary adjustments to an unavoidable evolution i 
toward governmental control of economic and social pro- | 
grams; but that it is just at such times of fermentation that } 


the arts have grown in vigor and new concepts. That America, | 


slick commercial illustrative music in service to Broadway, | 
Hollywood and the radio, but that this danger could be | 
checked by incorporating accomplished non-commercial com- | 
posers into the educational system along with philosophers, |) 
scientists, poets, economists, sociologists and other non-com- | 
mercial thinkers. That as our economic and social problems 
are solved there will be an ever-increasing release of leisure | 
which will greatly stimulate the arts and increase the im. | 
portance of cultural values to Americans. 

Furthermore, I believe that music, becoming increasingly | 
concentrated in materials, intense in mood and clear in form | 
and presentation, will divide more distinctly into two fields: | 
(1) incidental music as a traditional background for the 
cinema, theater and so forth and (2) independent music con- i 
ceived as a complete emotional aural experience in itself, | 
releasing new qualities and magnitudes of expression. That | 
radio and records will, by developing aural concentration, j 
stimulate the interest and understanding of independent | 
music, which will thus gradually become an integral part of — 
the culture of our people. i 


SPACE, PRECLUDES LISTING Roy Harris’ complete works. | 


We therefore give only his most recent compositions, with a 


complete list of his phonograph recordings. uy 


COMPOSITIONS (1938-39) 


Third Symphony—Performed several times in 1938 by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. To be performed in the 
Spring of 1940 by NBC Orchestra over a nationwide 
hook-up, Arturo Toscanini conducting. 

Prelude and Fugue for Strings and Trumpets—Written for 
N. Y. High School of Music and Arts. 

3rd String Quartet—International Musicological Congress, 
New York City. } 

Suite for Piano—G. Schirmer, Inc. Performed by Johana 
Harris. 

Soliloquy and Dance—Viola and Piano. Written for William 


Primrose for Recording. 


RECORDED WORKS 


Columbia: 

Ist Symphony—Performed by Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Concerto for Clarinet, Piano and String Quartet-—Compinsky 
Quartet, Harry Compson, Aaron Gorodner. 

Four Minutes Twenty Seconds—George Laurent, Burgin 
Quartet. 


Trio—Italian Trio. 


Song of Occupations—Westminster Choir. 

Art of Fugue—Roth Quartet. 

Victor: 

| 2nd String Quartet—Roth Quartet. 

‘Johnny Comes Marching Home (orchestra)—Minneapolis 

_ Symphony. 

_ Poem—Albert Spalding. 

Symphony for Voices—Westminster Choir. 

Johnny Comes Marching Home (choral)— Westminster Choir. 

Choral for Six Strings—Kreiner Quartet assisted by Carl 
Stern and Lifske. 

Piano Sonata—Johana Harris. 

Piano Suite—Johana Harris. 


NOT YET RELEASED 
Columbia: 


3rd String Quartet—Roth Quartet. 

Victor: 

3rd Symphony—Boston Symphony. 

Piano Quintet—Coolidge Quartet and Johana Harris. 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 672) 


PorTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: 8th Annual Exhibition of Painting & Sculpture; 
to Nov. 19. 

ProvipENcr, RuopeE IsLanp 

Rhode Island School of Design: Contemporary American Painting; Nov. 
8-Dec. 10. Javanese Batiks; to Nov. 15. Japanese Prints; to Dec. 15. 

RicuMonpb, VIRGINIA 

| Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Toiles de Jouy; Nov. 3-19. Work by 

Marion Junkin; Nov. 3-19. 

Saint Louris, Missouri 

City Art Museum: Paintings & Sculptures by St. Louis Artists. Exhibi- 

tion of Work by St. Louis Weavers Guild. 

| San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Paintings by Paul Klee; to Nov. 19. 
San Francisco Art Association Annual Exhibition of Drawings & 
Prints; to Nov. 13. Sculpture in Limited Editions. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Photographs by Edward Mason. Work by Thelma 
Gerstman. Paintings from Phillips Memorial Gallery (AFA); Nov. 8- 
Dee. 3. Paintings by Frederick Taubes. Balinese Exhibition. Daumier 
Prints. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

GC. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: New Forms (Collection of Société Anon- 
yme); Noy. 9-Dec. 17. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: Drawings by Denys Wortman; 
to Noy. 15. 

ToLepo, Onto 

Toledo Museum: Selected Old & Modern Masters; Noy. 5-Dec. 10. 
Advertising Art (AFA); Nov. 8-26. 

Wasurineron, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Designs for Mural Decorations, Section of 
Fine Arts; Noy. 1-30. Drawings & Lithographs by John Sloan; Nov. 
11-Dee. 1. Drawings & Water Colors by Guy Péne du Bois; Nov. 18- 
Dec. 15. 

Howard University Gallery: Icelandic Art (AFA); Noy. 1-27. 

WiLtiaMstown, MAssAcHUSETTS 

Williams College: Survey of American Drawing (AFA); Nov. 4-20. 

Witmincton, DELAWARE 

Delaware Art Center: Paintings by Delaware Artists; Noy. 13-Dec. 3. 

Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester Art Museum: Historic New England Prints; to Jan. 1. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

Zanesville Art Institute: Photographs of Mexico (AFA); Noy. 1-21. 
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NOVEMBER’ EXHIBITIONS 4 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: 3 Centuries 
of American Architecture; Noy. 1-29. 

Austin, TEXAS 

University of Texas: Kathe Kollwitz Prints 
(AFA); Nov. 1-21. 

Bartmoreé, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Art of the Medici; 
to Nov. 26. 

Walters Art Gallery: Art of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

BELoir, WISCONSIN 

Beloit College: International & Domestic 
Architecture (AFA); Nov. 10-24. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Institute of Modern Art: Contemporary Ger- 
man Art; Nov. 1-Dec. 10. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Wood Cuts in Chia- 
roscuro. English & French Prints. New 
Acquisition: Panel by Lorenzetti. 

Brooxiyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Masks; to Jan. 1. Water 
Colors by George Pearce Ennis & Paul 
Gill; Nov. 4-26. Paintings, Prints & Draw- 
ings by Abraham Walkowitz. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Lithography: A Com- 
mercial Art; to Nov. 22. 

Cuicaco, InLrNois 

Art Institute of Chicago: Toulouse-Lautrec & 
the Moulin Rouge; to Jan. 8. Half a 
Century of American Art; Noy. 16-Jan. 7. 
7th International Exhibition of Lithogra- 
phy & Wood Engraving; Noy. 10-Jan. 15. 

Katharine Kuh Gallery: Recent Works by 
Takal. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Prints & Drawings 
by Allyn C. Poole; Nov. 5-Dec. 3. East 
Indian Crafts; Nov. 10-Dec. 10. Antique 
Glass. Modern Paintings from Cinti Col- 
lections. Colonial Silver from Garvan Col- 
lection. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: 8th National Ce- 
ramic Exhibition; Nov. 3-26. Wood Cuts 
& Blocks by Gauguin; to Nov. 12. Modern 
American Textiles. 

Concorp, New HAmpsHirE 

St. Paul’s School: Drawings by American 
Painters (AFA); Noy. 1-13. 

Datwas, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: French Moderns; 
Nov. 5-Dec. 2. Work by James Prestini. 
Sculpture from University of Oklahoma. 

Dayton, OnIO 

Dayton Art Institute: California Water Color 
Exhibition. Ohio Printmakers. 

Ermira, New York 

Arnot Art Gallery: Oils from Corcoran Bi- 
ennial (AFA); Nov. 5-26. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: 
erafts; Noy. 5-25. 

Hanover, New HAmMpsHIRE 

Dartmouth College: Photographs of Egypt 
(AFA); Nov. 7-28. 

Houston, TExAs 

Museum of Fine Arts: 3rd Annual Exhibition 
Work by Artists of Southeastern Texas; 
Nov. 5-26. 

Towa City, lowa 

State University Gallery: Paintings, Drawings 


& Lithographs by Jean Charlot. 


Mexican Handi- 
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Kansas Critry, Missouri 

Kansas City Art Institute: Annual Sweepstake 
Show; Nov. 5-26. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: 20th Cen- 
tury German Art. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: California Water Color 
Exhibition; to Nov. 19. Etchings & En- 
gravings from Chicago International; Nov. 
11-Dec. 17. Work of Ralph Holmes; Nov. 
1-30. Children’s Work; Nov. 10-Dec. 10. 

LoultsvILLeE, KENTUCKY 

Louisville Art Association: Glackens Memo- 
rial Exhibition (AFA); Nov. 5-23. 

MancuHester, New HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery: Prints by Rouault. Photo- 
graphs of Historic Buildings in New Hamp- 
shire & Vermont. 

Memputs, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Modern Tex- 
tiles by Marianne Strengell (AFA). Small 
Sculptures (AFA). Society of Illustrators 
Exhibition (AFA); Nov. 1-26. 

Mi ts CoLLece, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Abstract Art; to 
Nov. 29. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Bauhaus Exhibition; 
Nov. 2-Dec. 6. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: 25th Annual 
Exhibition by Local Artists; Nov. 3-30. 
Early German Engravings. 

Muskecon, MicHican 

Hackley Art Gallery: Paintings by Patteran 
Group (AFA); Nov. 1-30. 

New Haven, ConNEcTICUT 

Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts: 18th & 
19th Century Ship Prints; to Nov. 20. 
Paintings by Yale Undergraduate Art Club 
Members; Noy. 12-26. 

New York Ciry 

An American Place, 509 Mad. Ave.: Paintings 
by Marin; to Novy. 21. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Berta Briggs, Susan Schneider, Pauline 
E. Law. Water Colors by Jane C. Stanley; 
to Noy. 11. 

Artists Gallery, 33 W. 8 St.: Paintings by 
Feiga Blumberg; to Nov. 14. 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
Luis Quintanilla; Nov. 7-21. Aaron Bohrod; 
Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Harold Weston; to Noy. 18. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 EB. 57 St.: Sculpture by 
Painters; to Noy. 18. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57 St.: The 1890s in 
France; Nov. 6-Dec. 1. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 St.: Mary Cassatt & 
Berthe Morisot; to Noy. 18. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 FE. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by Barse Miller; to Nov. 12. Oils by Clar- 
ence Carter; Nov. 13-26. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57 St.: Cé- 
zanne Exhibition; Noy. 6-Dec. 2. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 EB. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Thomas Eakins. 

M. Knoedler, 14 FE. 57 St: Paintings by 
Ryder & Robert L. Newman; Novy. 3- 
Dec. 2. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Paintings 
& Water Colors by Russell Cowles; Nov. 
6-30. 


Montross Gallery, 785 5th Ave.: Paintings by} 


Charles Morgan Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Oils 


Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57 St.: Paintings) 
& Drawings by Gabor Peterdi; Noy. 7-21.) 
Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Paintings) 
by Souverbie; to Noy. 30. i 
William Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57 St.: Amer-}) 
icana; Noy. 1-30. | i 
Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57 St.: French Moderns.} 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. &) 
82 St.: American Life for 300 Years; to} 
Jan. Contemporary American Paintings. | 
Midtown Galleries, 501 Mad. Ave.: Oils by} 
Minna Citron; Nov. 3-30. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Recent Paint- ) 
ings by American Artists. (¢ 


American Artists; to Nov. 11. Water | 
Colors by Eleanor King Salley; Noy. 13-25. | 


by Frederick Haucke; Nov. 27-Dee. 14.. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: Picasso | 
Exhibition. ! 
New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12 St.: | 
Costume Design by Ladislaus Czettel; | 
Nov. 1-10. 
Nierendorf Gallery, 18 E. 57 St.: Lesser} 
Known Prints & Drawings by Rowlandson; | 
to Noy. 5. } 
Perls Gallery, 32 KE. 58 St.: Gouaches by} 
Wilfredo Lam; Noy. 6-Dee. 2. | 
F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Paing 
ings by Henry Mattson. : 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Portraits & | 
Landscapes by Rudolf Jacobi; Nov. 7-30. | 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: 
Paintings & Sculptures by European 
Women Artists; to Jan. 15. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Old Masters. | 

Hudson Walker, 108 E. 57 St.: Sculptures 
by Stuart Benson; Noy. 6-25. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Water Colors | 
& Drawings by Leading British, French | 
and American Modernists. | 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10' W. 
8 St.: Paintings & Sculptures from Perma- 
nent Collection. 

NortTHampton, MAssacHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: Original Covers” 
from the New Yorker; Nov. 1-21. Colored 
Woodblock Abstractions by E. A. Park 
& Charles Smith; Nov. 16-30. 

OmanHa, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Leading American Water 
Colorists (AFA); Noy. 12-Dece. 12. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: Mural Designs from Section 
of Fine Arts (AFA); Noy. 5-26. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia Museum: Folk Arts of Pennsyl- 
vania; to Nov. 15. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 37th 
Annual Water Color Show. 38th Annual - 
Exhibition of Miniatures; to Noy. 26. 

PirrspurcH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute of Fine Arts: International 
Exhibition; to Dec. 10. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology: American 
Architecture (AFA); Novy. 5-20. 

University of Pittsburgh: Pennsylvania Folk 
Art; to Noy. 9. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Woodcuts by J. J. Lankes. 
Paintings from Permanent Collection. 


(Continued on page 671) 
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OV most Aemurkable achiecvemel 
ahtwecl fron thee Perec Obi Studcdivs 


EVERY ONE OF THESE LARGE. 
FLOWER ETCHINGS IN THE 
- ALBUM WAS INDIVIDUALLY 
HAND PULLED. 


‘ < 


THESE ETCHINGS DEPICT THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL ROSES AND 
BOUQUETS OF THE UNEX- 
CELLED MASTER OF FLOWERS 
IN ETCHINGS: REDOUTE. 


EVERY ONE OF THESE ETCH- 
_INGS WAS HAND PAINTED ON 
THE PLATE INDIVIDUALLY 
WITH THE UTMOST SKILL. 


THE ADDRESS OF NEAREST 
BOOK OR FINE ART DEALER 
WHERE THIS ALBUM MAY BE 
RCHASED WILL BE GLADLY 
RNISHED. y 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


FOR THE TRADE 


ROSES and BOUQUETS 


P-J-REDOUTE 


BEAUTIFUL ALBUM CONTAINING 12 INDIVIDUAL 
LARGE GENUINE HAND-PULLED COLOR ETCHINGS 


INTRODUCTION BY: 
(IN FRENCH) 


HENRI VERNE 


DIRECTOR OF THE 
LOUVRE MUSEUM, PARIS 


PUBLISHED BY: 


PARIS ETCHING SOCIETY 


Camilla 22-W-26™ ST. 
7 LACES NEW YoRKNY 


LIST PRICE 
71O°° 


- 


WITHOUT DOUBT THIS IS THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 
ALBUM OF FLOWERS PUB. 
LISHED IN THE CENTURY, 


THE SIZE OF EACH OF THE 
12 FLOWER ETCHINGS IS 
14Y/"" x 20". DE LUXE ETCH- 
ING PAPER WAS USED. 


ANY OF THESE ETCHINGS 


MAY CONVENIENTLY BE RE- 
MOVED FROM THE ALBUM 
FOR FRAMING. THEY WILL 
MAKE THE MOST UNUSUAL, 
CHARMING AND OUTSTAND- 
ING DECORATION FOR THE 
HOME. 


THIS ALBUM IS INVALUABLE 
FOR THE BOOK LOVER. 


A WORK OF THIS TYPE WAS 
NOT ATTEMPTED FOR THE 
LAST 75 YEARS, 


The 
Christmas 
Gift 

that 

keeps 


om 


The true test of a Christmas Gift is, of course, the amount 
of pleasure and satisfaction which it gives to the receiver. 
With tha thought in mind, may we suggest the MAGAZINE 
oF ArT as one of your most successful gifts? 
And what an easy—but thoughtful—way to solve difficult 


gift problenis. It’s just the thing for those friends whose ma- pi 


a 


terial possessions are ahaha id fact for anyone whose 
unusual taste makes it hard to find acceptable gifts. You know, 
yourself, the enjoyment which the MacaziNE OF ART brings. 

Then, too, what a subtle compliment it pays to those who 
tae it—not once, but all through the year—for this is one 
Christmas gift that lays its bounty open often, and generously. 


Special 1 subscription, $5 . . 2, $8.50. . Additional, 
$3.50. each . . Canadian postage, 50¢ extra; ‘fous 


Gift ; Ay 

eign, $1... Your own new or renewal sub- 
Rates scription may be included. ( 
Wrapped 


as a @Gilit 


MAGAZINE or AR 


A handsome gift card is 
sent to each of your re- 
cipients, mailed to arrive 
the day before Christ- 
mas. The card is accom- 
panied by the first issue 
of the Magazine, gayly 


boxed and wrapped as a 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS © WASHINGTON 
eas = ALHUST, G40 + FIERY PRAMS acre 


gift. 


Send your Gift Subscriptions on the handy form on 
page 671 of this issue. 


Magazine of Art 


PRESS 
JUDD & DETW. 
WASHINGTO 


